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DEPUTY ELLIS AND THE BOYDELLS. 


The calling of the City Scrivener derives a cer- 
tain reflected glory from the accident that Milton’s 
father belonged to it. Deputy John Ellis, of 
Broad Street Ward (born March 22, 1698, died 
Dee, 31, 1791), is reputed to have been the last of 
the City Scriveners. His portrait was engraved 
in 1792, by B. Reading, from an original drawing 
by Fry. It depicts a nonogenarian of very shrewd 
and solid aspect, wearing a laced coat and ruffles 
and a wig, altogether a good typical specimen 
of the third degree in the City hierarchy of Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. Whether 
Ellis was distinguished in his day, or not, as a 
speaker in the Common Council, it would be pro 
bably a waste of time to inquire. But we may 
safely conclude that, judged by a City standard, he 
was a remarkable old beau for his age and a bit 
of a poetaster. Some lines, in his very neat 
autograph, on ‘ Miss Boydell, at my Lord Mayor’s 
Ball,’ sent to that lady in 1786, run thus :— 

If Reynolds, our Apelles, were to draw 
A British Venus by strict Beauty's Law, 
He need not cull amongst the various Fair, 
Complection, Feature, Stature, Shape, and Air; 
He by Mies Boydell might the whole complete, 
In her alone, where all those Graces meet. 

J. 


Not at all an ill-worded compliment this, from 


a man jast over eighty-eight! Miss Boydell’s 
verses, in acknowledgment, are also before us :— 
If I'm fair as Hebe, you're sage as Ulysses, 

Enjoy all that Goddess on you can bestow, 

Your sense charms the grave Ones, your brilliance the 


Misses, 
While in vain for your wit and your fancy they e 
B. 


Miss Boydell accompanied the above with a 
note 

“ Miss Boydell’s most respectful compliments to Mr. 

Deputy Ellis, and begs he will accept of the above 
humble return, for his Epigram, which she received 
from her Uncle.—Cheapside, April 4th, 1786.” 
Her uncle, then Alderman John Boydell (Lord 
Mayor 1791-2), if of no great merit in his original 
profession as an engraver, is justly famous as a 
publisher of works which encouraged art and artists, 
and permanently redound credit to his country 
and himself. 

A letter to a correspondent whose name is 
illegible, dated Old Ford, Jan. 7, 1836, from the 

n of a Mr. Charles George Dyer (either the Mr. 

harles Dyer who was author of ‘ Biographical 
Sketches of Illustrious Men,’ &c., or else, perhaps, 
some relative of his), is worth printing as an in- 
teresting account of so distinguished a city belle 
and blue-stocking of the last century as was Miss 
Boydell, afterwards the wife of the king’s book- 
seller, Nicol of Pall Mall:— 


“The print which I herewith enclose [no engraver's 
name or date is upon it] is a rude representation of a 
remarkable event in the life of the late Mre. Nicol (wife 
of Mr. N., bookseller, of Pall Mall) when Miss Boydell, 
at the point of time Mr. Elliot, a young surgeon, 
attempted to shoot her in Princess Street, Leicester 
Square. For which desperate act he was tried at the 
Oid Bailey, but acquitted owing to some legal informality. 
He was ordered to be detained, and shortly afterwards 
he died of a fever in Newgate. This lady was the niece 
of Alderman John Boydell and sister of Alderman Josiah 
Boydell. In her youth she was equally admired for 
beauty, talent, and vivacity, and when residing with her 
uncle she was surrounded by all the distinguished artists 
of the day to whom that mercantile Maecenas extended 
his patronage. Thus living and breathing in the very 
atmosphere of the fine arts, the love of them continued 
through life, ever anxious to add to her extensive collec- 
tion of prints, which after her death was purchased by 
the present Duke of Buckingham. [Compare note, 
p. 16 of Ireland's ‘Chalcographimania,’ 1814.) When 
Ald. Boydell was elevated to the civic chair, Miss B. 
performed the part of Lady Mayoress, and was most cer- 
tainly the most accomplished female that ever graced 
that station. In it she was the object of general atten- 
tion and incensed with continual flattery. Even old 
Ellis, the last of the City Scriveners, invoked the Muses 
in her favour, and Boswell threw himself on his knees 
to present his verges to her at Bath at the Mansion 
House. This was indeed Comedy running to Farce, 
Poor Elliot was tragedy begun in love, continued to 
despair, and ending in premature death. 

“ It was [ at } an advanced period of [ her] lifethat I had 
the pleasure of becoming known to Mrs. N. Time had 
indeed impaired those charms which were once so fasci- 
nating, and deafness had rendered conversation some- 
what difficult, but memory, faithful to her trust, was 
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stored with anecdotes of departed talents and recollection 
of bygone days. Age bad increased her 
without diminishing her benevolence, libe in com- 
municating information. and ever anxious to enrich her 
folios. In December 1820, the good old a 
this life, respected and | ted. I ought to have men- 
tioned before that one day turning over some portraits 
Mrs. N, came to that of Miss Reay, when she voluntarily 
observed that she had never given any encouragement 
to Elliot] adding that if he had suffered she would never 
ave had another happy day. 

“It may be supposed that all the artists of the time 
vied with each other in painting this attractive beauty. 
Two of the paintings are engraved, one of them, an oval 
entitled ‘ Maternal Instruction,’ in which she is repre- 
sented standing near her uncle, painted by C. Bochart, 
engraved by Noble, a 1796 [Qy.]. The other as 
Emma, in the ‘ Child of Sorrow.’” 


In some autograph letters before us of Mra. 
Nicol, there is abundant evidence of her tastes and 
ursuits. The details of her uncle's early life and 
ringing up were supplied by her, in 1805, to 
William Carey, at Sbiffoal and Liverpool, for the 


rposes of his biographical notice of Boydell, | ph 


which he dedicated to Benjamin West. In one of 
her letters Mrs. Nicol mentions two folio manu- 
script volumes, handsomely bound, containing a 
tour made by her, with “her dear uncle, in 1786, 
to the Continent,” which she wrote and dedicated 
to him and illustrated with portraits of herself and 
him, and drawings of the places they visited. 
Frepk. Henpriks. 
Kensington. 


THE POETS IN A THUNDERSTORM. 

The poet and the lp =e should be good ob- 
servers of nature, and deal in accurate and even 
picturesque description. After this their functions 
diverge. The poet should endeavour to awaken 
his reader to a sense of the ideal beauty that lurks 
in and behind all natural phenomena. The physi- 
cist should generalize the phenomena and redace 
them to law, and thus elevate his reader to a feel- 
ing for the harmonies and beauties of the external 
world. But neither poet nor physicist should 
attempt to explain what he does not or cannot 
understand. Thus the efforts to discover the 
causes of things, instead of the laws of phenomena, 
kept nature mute during twenty centuries, There 
are abundant examples of this vicious tendency to 
be found even in comparatively modern science, as 
well as in poetry. For example, in my note on 
the ‘Terms used in Connexion with the Thunder- 
storm’ (p. 201, ante) an example is given of 
Muschenbroeck’s attempt to explain the formation 
of lightning, in which he supposes that “ the oil of 
plants, attenuated by the heat of the day, is raised 
on high, together with exhalations from the earth of 
sulphureous or oily matter”: all these, together 
with some other substance ‘‘ pendent and floating 
in the air, excite an effervescence, take fire, and 
flash along with it.” 

The poet Thomson, who describes the phenomena 


of the seasons with much truth and beauty, so 
long as he does not transcend his knowledge, falls 
into error when he attempts to explain causes, such 
as the origin of lightning. In his ‘Summer’ 
(published in 1727) he thus sings :— 

Behold, slow-settling o'er the lurid grove 

Unusual darkness broods, and growing gains 

The full possession of the sky, surcharged 

With wrathful vapour, from the seeret beds, 

Where sleep the mineral generations, drawn. 

Thence nitre, sulphur, and the fiery spume 

Of fat bitumen, steaming on the day, 

With various -tinctured trains of latent flame, 

Pollute the sky, and in yon baleful cloud, 

A reddening gloom, a magazine of fate, 

Ferment; till, by the touch ethereal roused, 

The dash of clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They furious spring. 

According to the above, thunder is caused by 
the “dash of clouds.” Muschenbroeck’s account 
may be read at p. 120, ante. Of course, the 
enomena of the thunderstorm could not be in- 
telligible until Franklin (1750-2) had established 
the identity of lightning with common or frictional 
electricity. 

But a first-rate poet connotes a first-rate ob- 
server. He describes phenomena as they appear 
to him in their essential properties, never attempt- 
ing to arrive at their causes, but marking their 
most salient features by means of the best, because 
the most appropriate, epithets. Now one of the 
distinguishing properties of lightning is its brief 
duration, and Shakspere, most accurate of ob- 
servers, refers to “ the lightning which doth cease 
to be, ere one can say ‘It lightens’” (‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ II. ii.). Before any accurate measure was 
taken of its duration, it was a matter of common 
observation that any moving object illuminated by 
a flash appeared to be at rest. Thus a mail-coach, 
moving at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
so illumined, appeared to be standing still, the 
spokes of the wheels being quite distinct. So also 
any words, such as aT REST, in black ink on a 
disc of white cardboard, attached to a multiplying 
apparatus, and rotated at high speed in a vertical 
io, cannot, of course, be read when thus in 
motion by apy ordinary light, but if illuminated 
by a flash of lightning, or by the discharge of » 
Leyden jar, the disc appears to be absolutely still, 
+o that the words become perfectly legible. The 
fact is, the duration of the electric light, whether 
from a flash of lightning or from the discharge of 
a Leyden jar, has been estimated by Sir C. Wheat- 
stone at about one millionth of a second of time; 
hence it is evident that the light has come and gone 
before any terrestrial body, although in rapid mo- 
tion, has had time to move through any perceptible 
space. Now it was the very brief duration of the 
lightning flasb, as well as the rapid transit of the 
electricity itself (which latter has been variously 


estimated) that arrested the attention of Shak- 
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spere, and caused him to refer to these properties 
in such passages as the following: “ Brief as the 
lightning in the collied night” (‘ Mid. N. Dream,’ 
I. i.). Collied is black as cole, i.e. coal, whence 
collier, Then, “ You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding fires’ (‘ Lear,’ II. iv.), This passage 
refers to two of the more obvious properties of 
lightning, its rapid motion and its dazzling splen- 
dour. In Act III. sc. ii. of the same play, the idea 
of rapidity occurs in the expression—‘‘ Thought- 
executing fires.” Also, “ Be swift like lightning’, 
«‘Rich. IIf.,’ I. iii.) ; “Be thou as lightning in 
the eyes of France” (‘ K. John,’ I. i.). 

Referring to the epithets applied to thunder, 
how singularly effective they appear! ‘‘ Heaven’s 
artillery thunders in the skies” (‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’ I. ii.) ; Deep-mouthed thunder” (‘ K. 
John,’ V. ii.); “All-shakiog thunder” (‘ Lear,’ 
II. ii); “Oak-cleaving thunderbolts” (Idem) ; 
“Dread-bolted thunder” (‘ Lear,’ IV. ii.); “ Dread- 
éul thunder” (‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii.). 

Shakspere does not commit the error of some 
writers in making the thunder precede the light- 
ning, or in assigning to thunder the function of 
the lightning, examples of which are given in my 
former note. 
lightnings the “ precursors o’ the dreadful thunder- 
claps.” But I will conclude for the present with 
a short narrative, illustrative of some of these mis- 
takes, 

On the last day of July, 1718 (0.S.), at Stanton 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, a young man and his 
affianced bride were overtaken by a storm, and 
sought refuge under a haycock. They were both 
struck by lightning and killed. Pope, who was 
on a visit to the place at the time, wrote two 
epitaphs upon them, from the first of which it 
appeared that the Supreme Being was so pleased 
with the virtue of the pair that He 

Sent His own lightning, and the victims seized, 
In the second he says :— 

Virtue so pure Heaven saw, well pleas’d, 

And sratched them in celestial fire. 

Pope sent an account of the incident to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who returned a droll 
bantering reply, together with a parody on the 
verses, of which the following is a specimen :— 

On Thuraday last it rain’d and lighten’d; 
These tender lovers, sadly frighten’d, 
Shelter’d beneath the cocking hay, 

In hopes to pass the time away ; 

But the bold thunder found them out, -» 


In the ‘ Tempest,’ I. ii, he makes | 1865. 


Commission'd for that end, no doubt. 


Here the thunder is made to do the work of the | 
lightning, or, as Pope has it, the “ celestial fire,’ 
aterm which is by no means correct. Lightning 
does not descend from heaven (calum), but is a | 
purely atmospheric phenomenon, and although we | 
have high poetical authority for naming it fire, it | 


has a distinct entity of its own. Fire is solid | Moliére’s MS, of Lucretius at any time.” No 


matter in a state of incandescence ; flame is gaseous 
matter under the same condition; lightning is 
electricity, which by its high temperature may 
ignite or inflame combustible matter, yet it is 
perfectly distinct from fire or flame. 

C. Tomuiyson, F.R.S. 


(To be continued.) 


Highgate, N. 


LOCAL “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

*N. & Q.’ bas long been so prolific a parent that 
it would be interesting to put on record, as fully as 
possible, at least the titles and dates of the very 
numerous Local Notes and Queries which have 
been begun and continued in newspapers, and 
sometimes in special issues in book form. Such a 
record can only be compiled by the co-operation of 
readers in all parts of the world. I venture to 
offer some titles and dates, but only as examples 
to be corrected and increased. Birmingham an 
Warrington were among the earliest issues :-— 


Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, February 18, 1856, to 
September 3, 1860. 

irmingbam Journal ‘ Memorabilia,” to March, 1856. 

Birmingham Daily Post, January, 1863, to March 30, 


Birmingham Journal (Second Series), January 19, 1869, 
to August, 1872. 

Birmingham Weekly Post, January 6, 1877, and atill 
continued, 

Warrington commenced a series in 1856, and the 
librarian, Mr, C. Marteley, can probably give details. 

L'Intermédiare des Chercheurs et Curieux (Paris) was 
commenced circa 1864. 

De Navorsher d’Amsterdam, the Averiguador Uni- 
versal (Madrid, ante, 1882), El Album Teresiano. (circa 
1884), and the Giornale degli Eruditi are referred to in 
L’ Intermédiare, August 10, 1884, but not fully described. 
(Beaty Notes and Queries was established in 1883 

ngul), 

Belfast Northern Whig had Notes and Queries, circa 
1875 (see * N. & Q.,’ November 22, 1884). 

Indian Notes and Queries (successor of Punjab Notes 
—. Queries) appeared in 1836 (see Atheneum, August, 

) 


Queries : a Monthly Review, &c.,was started in Buffalo, 
(N.Y., U.S.) in May, 1886, 

Northern Notes and Queries (Edinburgh) began 
September 15, 1886. 

enland Notes and Queries appeared ante 1890. 

Scottish Notes and Queries was issued in Aberdeen in 
September, 1887. 

Stockport Advertiser Notes and Queries had issued 
seven volumes from 1881 to 1887, 

Gloucester Notes and Queries began in 1881. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries began in 1888, 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries began in 1884, 

By-gones ; Notes and Queries for Wales began in 1889, 

Cymru Fu: Notes and Queries for Wales, issued two 
volumes in 1883-1891, 

Este. 


Moutkere’s Transtation or Lucretius, (See 
8" §, ii, 333.)—Mr. G. H. Crarke asks me if I 
would give him some proof “of the existence of 
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doubt there are many points in literary biography 
which cannot be proved with absolute certainty ; 
but I imagine it is tolerably certain that Molie + 
did translate a portion of the ‘De Rerum Natura’ 
of Lucretius. 

(a.) Chapelain wrote to Bernier on April 25, 
1662 : “On dit que le comédien Moliére, ami de 
Chapelle, a traduit la meilleure partie de Lucrice, 
prose et vers, et que cela est fort bien.” 

(b.) Brossette, in his prefatory remark to Boi- 
leau’s second ‘Satire,’ says that on a certain 
occasion when Moliére was asked to read his 
translation, he wished to be excused. As Brossette 
gives the circumstances I need not repeat them. 
See either of Saint-Marc’s editions of Boileau 
(1747 or 1772). 

(c.) The Abbé Marolles, in the third edition 
(1677) of his translation of Lucretius, speaks of 
Moliére having translated certain portions of that 
author. For these three bits of evidence, see 
Moliére’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Paul Mesnard, v. 559, 560 ; 
and Taschereau, ‘ Vie de Moliére,’ fifth ed., 108, 109. 

(d.) Also in the Introduction to his ‘ Valise de 
Moliére,’ p. xvii, Edouard Fournier quotes a MS. 
note by M. de Tralage :-— 

“Le Sieur Moliére a traduit quelques endroits du 

éte Lueréce en beaux vers francois. On les vouloit 
joindre a la nouvelle édition de ses couvres faite 4 Paris, 
l’an 1682, en huit volumes in-12, chez Thierry, mais le 
libraire les ayant trouvés trop forts contre l'immortalité 
de l'ame, ne les a pas voulu imprimer.” 

This Nicolas de Tralage died before Moliére, 
and may be a good authority on the matter, 
though it is not known how he came by his 
information. 

None of these authorities has the value of a 
legal document ; but, taken together, they afford 
very good reason to believe in the existence, at 
one time, of the translation. 

Hewry M. 


Hew atrackine a Snake.—A few days ago, 
when passing a small field, in a corner of which a 
few fowls were feeding, I was surprised to see a 
hen get into a state of great excitement. She 
spread out her wings, and leaped in an angry 
manner, and pecked repeatedly at something in the 

I could not make out what she was about, 
and went to the fence near which she was. What 
was my astonishment to see that she was attacking 
a snake! I was quite interested, and watched. 
She sprang several times with outstretched wings, 
and struck with her beak at the head and back of 
the reptile, which was wriggling away. At last it 
got through the fence, at the place where I was 
standing, and the hen could not come further. 
The snake was severely wounded, and could 
scarcely crawl. I measured it with my stick, and 


I mentioned the incident to several people, but 
no one had heard of a similar case, and I have no 
recollection of ever having read of anything like it. 
If the hen had had a brood of chickens with her 
I should not bave been so much surprised. The 
occurrence seems to me to be so extraordinary 
that, as a curiosity in natural history, I think it is 
worth recording in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Joun Mackay. 

Marburg a/Labn, Germany. 


Cuartes Lams.—The following extract from 
‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ by John Payne Collier, 
only twenty-five copies of which, it is said, were 
printed, may prove an acceptable addition to the 
innumerable articles and information concerning 
Elia which have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ at various 
times :— 

“Feb. 17, 1832.—I quote the following from the 
original manuscript: it is by Charles Lamb, engraved 
upon the tomb of his first love—perh»ps his last. She 
died at the age of 19, Lamb being a trifle younger. The 
lines deserve preservation, if only for the sake of the 
gentle, suffering author. 

Epitaph for Mary Druitt, 
Buried at Wimborne, Dorset, aged 19. 

Under this cold marble stone 

Sleep the sad remains of one 

Who, when alive, by few or none 

Was loved, as she might have been 

By lovers many, rich I ween, 

It she prosperous days had seen. 

Only this funereal stone 

Tells the simple grief of one 

That loved her, and her alone. 
I am not aware [J. P. C. continues] that the above 
has been printed, certainly not in the edition of Lamb’s 
Works in 1818; nor do I find that the name of the 
young lady has been elsewhere recorded. I have heard 
from my mother that Mary Druitt died of the small pox, 
and she must have had the statement from Mary Lamb.” 
—Part i. p. 23. 

The date of this would probably be about 1795, 
nearly a hundred years ago, and it would be inter- 
esting to know whether the gravestone and its 
epitaph are yet in existence at Wimborne Minster. 

The idea in the epitaph strongly resembles the 
familiar short poem by Wordsworth, amongst his 
‘Poems founded on the Affections,’ written in 
1799, only a few years later :— 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love, &c. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Pore Ursan II.—Some of the readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ may be glad to know that there is in 
Montalembert’s ‘ Monks of the West,’ vii. 148, an 


found it was about sixteen inches long, a grey 
snake, common in the woods here, and harmless, | 
though most people say it is poisonous, 


itinerary of Pope Urban II. during his visit to 
France when he preached the first —, 2 
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Gueamy: Warterrriep.—Persons possessed of 
weather wisdom, who can tell in the early morn- 
ing what the day will bring forth in the matter of 
weather, use these terms freely. If during un- 
settled weather the morning is “ gleamy” or the 
look is ‘‘ wateryfied,” a wet day is certain to 
follow the bright morning. I have heard both 
mapy times during the past summer. 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Irisa Fun.—The following is from the Leicester 
Chronicle of 1812 :— 


“An Irishman, who, once travelling in the Mail to 
London, while the horses were changing, was aware of a 
scuffil or contest between three or four contrymen on 
the footway ;—when the Hibernian i diately opened 
the coach door, and jumping out, without any ceremony 
ran and laid about him heartily with a stick ;—the con- 
sequence was, as might be expected, he soon got a broken 
head, two black eyes, a bloody nose, and a couple of 
teeth knocked out :—when having returned to the coach 


and seated himself, he coolly exclaimed—‘ By ——-., this is 
the first bit of fun I’ve had since I left Dublin,’ ”’ 
T. Goons. 


Wett.’—Illustrating the new 
feeling of reverence for life in the poetry written 
at the close of the eighteenth century, Prof. Brandl, 
as translated by Lady Eastlake, writes thus of 
Wordsworth :— 

“‘(He] denied the attributes of Love and Wisdom to 
all those who could look with contempt on any living crea- 
ture. Later, he gave full and powerful expression to this 
feeling in the ballad of the hunted stag [* Hart-leap 
Well’), who jumped into the well.”—‘Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and the English Romantic School,’ p. 100. 

The fact is, of course, that the exhausted animal 
struggled to reach its favourite spring, and fell dead 
beside it :— 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched ; 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a bill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

Manifestly he could not have jumped in, even 
if his remaining strength had sufficed for the effort, 
for Wordsworth explains that “ Hart-leap Well is 
asmall spring of water.” Taomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


“Sourpeing.”—In ‘N. &Q.,’ 7 S. v. 413; vi. 
106, there was some account of the Breton bag- 
pipe called le biniow. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to add to this a brief description of la sourdeline, 
a term which, as it was unknown to myself until 
recently, may possibly be unknown to others of 
your readers, In George Sand’s romance, ‘ Les 
Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Doré,’ the scene of 
which is laid in Berri, temp. Louis XIII, la 
sourdeline is described as follows (chap. x.) :— 

“ Puis il [Maitre Jovelin] tira de son sac une de ces 
petites cornemuses 4 bourdon court et historié, que l'on 
yo “y sourdelines, et qui étaient employées dans 

mue q e h h e.” 


M. Gasc, in his very copious larger ‘ French 
Dictionary,’ 1889—a book which, reading, as I 
do, a good deal of French, I call my épée de 
chevet-—gives biniou, but he does not give sour- 
deline either in the Dictionary proper or in the 
Supplement. 

‘Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Doré’ is so de- 
lightful a story—one of George Sand’s books in 
which Henry James, in his ‘French Poets and 
Novelists,’ says, “her good nature is all-pervad- 
ing ”—that I feel grieved that the great romancier 
should have spoilt it (so to speak) by the dreadful 
death of little Pilar the bohémienne. I do not 
blame the author for introducing this painful 
episode, but for reserving it to the very end of 
her story, thereby leaving a bitter taste in one’s 
mouth. One feels inclined to say, with Gratiano 
in ‘Othello, “ All that is spoke is marred.” It 
is déchirant. JoNaTHAN Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


‘Tue Orrice on Hours or tHe BLEssED 
Viroiy.’—English antiquaries have often been 
anxious to ascertain the date and authorship of 
the book of devotion known as ‘The Office or 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin,’ which was one of 
the most popular prayer-books in this country 
during the latter middle ages. It seems to be at 
least as old as the First Crusade, for the Count de 
Montalembert says, referring to the annals of 
Baronius, A.D. 1095, c. 51, that ‘* Urban, in order 
to call down the blessing of Heaven on the expedi- 
tion which he destined to conquer the tomb of 
Christ, commanded the clergy to recite, every 
Saturday, the office of the Blessed Virgin” 
(‘Monks of the West,’ vii. 136) K. P. D. E, 


Esquires.—It may not be generally known that 
among those persons who have a right to the title 
of “esquire” are H.M. Sergeants at Arms, The 
following is taken from a document temp. 
Charles II. :— 

“On a sermon day, in His Majesty's passage to chapel, 
His Majesty is pleased to make some stay in the presence 
chamber, and the Sergeant at Arms to be created ie pre- 
sented by the Right Hon” the Lord Chamberlain ; and 
the Sergeant falls down on his knees. Then the Senior 


Sergeant, having the collar of §.8., delivers it to the. 


Lord Chamberlain : and his lordship presents it to His 
Majesty, who is pleased to put it about the neck of the 
Sergeant at Arms. The Senior Sergeant also delivers 
the mace to the Lord Chamberlain, which his lordship 
presents to His Majesty, and His Majesty lays it on the 
right shoulder of the person to be created, and says: 
‘Rise up, Sergeant at Arms, and Esquire for ever.’ ’’ 


Ricuarp EpccumsBe. 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


A Firteenta Century Pepicrer.—Ino going 
through the records of the Corporation of Grimsby 
I have come across the following curious entry of a 
burgess’s pedigree in 1488, It is perhaps necessary 
to mention, in explanation of the pedigree, that 
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the freedom of the borough is conferred by mar- 
riage with the daughter or widow of a freeman. 
There is a tradition that this privilege was con- 
ferred by Queen Elizabeth in order to brighten 
the matrimonial prospects of the ladies of Grimsby, 
but I find many instances of the custom long 
before the reign of Elizabeth :— 

“3 Hen. 7, Aug. 4. John Clement, of the City of 
London, son & heir of William Clement, did fealty for his 
father’s burgage lands & tenements. 

“The discent & petigrewe of the above wryten John 
Clement M‘ that William Canon in the yere of o* lord 
ucec. & od yeres had issue lawfully begotten Peter, 
whych had issue Henry, and this Henry had issue John 
& Issabell. John died w'owte issue, and Issabell toke 
unto husband Walter Keleby otherwyse called Stalyng- 
brught, the whych had issue betwyx tham Robert, 
whych Robert Keleby bad issue Johane, whych Johane 
toke unto husband John Clement, the whych Johane & 
Jobn had issue betwix tham William Clement, fader 
unto the said John Clement.” 

A. Gispons, F.S.A. 


at Camsrince, IN 
1679.—In the second Register Book of this col- 
lege is an entry relating to abuses connected with 
faotball at Michaelmas, thus given in the Fifth 
Report of the Hist. MSS. Com., p. 483, col. 2 :-— 

“ That no schollers give or receive at any time, any 
treat or collation upon account of ye football play, on or 
about Michaelmas Day, further then Colledge beere or 
ale in ye open hall, to quench their thirsts, And particu- 
larly, that that most vile custome of drinking and spend- 
ing money—Sophisters and Freshmen together—upon ye 
account of making or not making a speech at that foot- 
ball time, be utterly left off and extinguished,” 

The entry winds up with an order against tricks 
—on freshmen, I suppose—though what ‘‘ grab- 
bing” is, I do not know :— 

“ That those sottish and even savage trickes of grub- 
bing, ealting, mustarding, and ye like, rarely used by any 
but rakehells and dunces, be utterly disused and 
abolished.—Signed by J. Peachell, the then Master 
(newly appointed), and nine Fellows,” v.JLF 


“Arm-caunt.” (See 8" S. ii. 283.)—Mr. 
Hatu’s ideas about the Latin verb vagari are, 
to say the least, novel. He not only believes 
it to be etymologically identical with vacare (ante, 
p. 77), but fancies its present participle to be 
vagrans. ‘“‘ Arm-gaunt,” according to him, might 
render the meaning of armour-bearing by the fol- 
lowing process; ‘To the prefix arm add Latin 
GOTO. .000 the construction would be like ‘termagant,’ 
where the r of vagari is lost.” What vagary is 
here? Arm-+-gero might yield armigerent, and it 
is conjectured that ter-+-vagari gave tervagant cor- 
rupted to termagant; but no r has been lost, be- 
cause there was none to lose. Unless Mr. Hatt 
took the original form to have been tervagrant, his 
note is a mystery. 

We need not, however, bother ourselves about 
the question how “‘armigerent” might be meta- 


original of the printed “ Arme-gaunt” is “ Arme- 
nian ’’; but this notion must be dealt with in the 
“ Shakepeariana” column, if ever dealt with. 
F, Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Ivy Day.—The following, from the Irish Daily 
Independent, Oct. 7, may serve to chronicle the 
inauguration of Ivy Day :— 

“The happy suggestion that ivy should be worn by 
the followers of the Independent party, and the sup- 
porters of the policy of Me. Parnell, merited general 
approval, and was almost universally adopted. ‘The ivy 
green’ was to be seen in the button-h»le, or worn in 
the hat, of nearly every person on the streets, and to all 
classes and conditions of men this emblem of grief and 
steadfastness to right National principle was common. 
getecs From the magnitude of the display yesterday, Ivy 
Day may be looked upon as an annual event of the 
future, and ~~ and significant custom which has 
been inaugurated so successfully seems likely to develop 
into far greater proportions in coming years,” 

W. A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 


Str Ricwarp Jess, M.D. (1729-1787), Psysi- 
ctan.—The baptism of Richard Jebb, son of 
Samuel Jebb, M.D., and Jane his wife, is recorded 
in the parish register of West Ham, co. Essex, 
under date Oct. 30, 1729. This note will serve to 
correct the statement appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog., vol. xxix. p. 262, that he was baptized at 
Stratford, in the same county. 

Daniev 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Names or Surps.—There is a peculiarity of the 
English language in such common every-day use 
that it escapes notice, so that it has seemed puz- 
zling when applied to things a little out of the 
ordinary groove. This is the idiom by which we 
couple two nouns together without any mark of 
their dependence. We say a pen-man, a plough- 
man, a sea-man, a gold coin, a silver spoon, a 
table-cloth, and so on. Our fathers frequently 
used the same idiom in naming their ships, to the 
evident puzzlement of later writers. In the Eliza- 
bethan age this was especially common : we find 
the Malice-Scourge, the ship which the East India 
Company bought from the Earl of Cumberland 
and renamed the Red Dragon ; and the Edward- 
Bonadventure, the ship in which Lancaster made 
his first voyage to the Bast Indies. Similarly, we 
have the Elizabeth-Bonadventure, the War-spite, 
the Van-guard, the Mary-Rose, and, by a quaint 
confusion, the Mer-Honour, analogous to the Mer- 
maid, but which historians, in their puzzlement, 
have changed into Mary Honora. In the wars of 
last century a prize was often commissioned at 
once, and cruised, to the honour of her captor, 
under her name: thus we have the Tartar-prize, 
the Salisbury-prize, the Rippon-prize, or the Med- 


morphosed into “‘arm-gaunt.” Maybe the written | way-prize, all well known and honourable names, 
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which later writers and modern printers frequently 
distort by the addition of an ’s. 
J. K. Laventoy. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


** Creature-comrorts.”—I shall be glad of 
early examples of this expression, and of informa- 
tion as to its first occurrence. It is quoted in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. “Creature,” of 
date 1659, from J. Arrowsmith. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“ CrepuLous.”— Will any one who knows Beau- 
mont and Fletcher be good enough to send mea 
reference to the line :— 

’Twas he possessed me with your credulous death ! 
This is copied from one recent dictionary into 
another (as usual, without acknowledgment); I 
find it in five dictionaries lying before me, but I 
have not noted where its dictionary career begins. 
No reference to its place of occurrence is given in 
any of these. J. A. H. Murray. 


Avurtnor or Erigram.—Can any of your readers 
inform me who is the author of the following lines? 

Cursed be that man or woman 

Who’d steal a goose from «ff a common ; 

But what can be that raan’s excuse 

Who'd steal the common from the goose ? 

Gro. F. Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon. 


Pampatet Wantep.—Can any one lend me, 
or put me in the way of buying, a pamphlet 
entitled (as nearly as I can rewember) ‘ The 
Ecclesiastical Deadlock at St. Leonard’s,’ published 
in 1864 or 1865? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


City Companizs.—Can any one inform me if 
there exist any archives of the City of London 
relating to the members of the City Companies 
from the years 1560 to 1620 inclusive; and 
whether such archives, if they exist, give any par- 
ticulars as to the origin or lineage of such — ? 


Princess Anyz’s Horse.—Can you kindly 
tell me where I can obtain any information con- 
cerning the Princess Anne’s Horse, a regiment 
raised, I think, in about 1685, and disbanded in 
1692? St. Alban’s was the colonel in 1688, and 
Langston was the lieutenant-colonel. I want to 


know when the regiment was raised ; what services 
it was engaged in ; how armed; lists of its cfficers, 
There were two other regiments in 1688 


bearing the title of the Princess Anne’s, viz, a 
dragoon regiment, now 4th Hussars, and an 
infantry regiment, now 8th or King’s Liverpoob 
Regiment. W. E. Witxrxsoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Weaver (or Weever?) Brown.— 
I shall be glad to have any information about this 
gentleman, whose name was familiar to me in my 
very early days. He was probably a native of 
Norfolk or Suffolk ; but the only thing I know 
with certainty about him is that he was living in 
the year 1800, as his name occurs more than once 
in letters of that date. Frep. Norcare. 


W. H. Murray, ManaGer or THE Epinsurce 
THEATRE.—Where shall I find the best account of 
him? I have his ‘ Addresses,’ Edinburgh, 1851. 
I suppose his second name to have been Henry ; 
his first was William ; but I cannot find him men- 
tioned except as W. or W. H., a custom deplor- 
ably common in connexion with the stage, when, 
indeed, any initial is given. He was born in 
Bath. In what year? Whom did he marry? 

Urpay, 


ENTRENCHMENTS AT months 
since, certainly within the last three years, there 
appeared in either an illustrated paper or a maga- 
zine a description and plan of the supposed Danish 
entrenchments at Canewdon, Essex. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with a reference to 
the periodical in which it was inserted ? 

Hewry Laver, F.S.A. 

Colchester. 


Daniet Lock, M.A., F.S.A.. ArcaiTect.— 
Among the “prints of uncertain date” enumerated 
in Nichols’s ‘ Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth,’ is a portrait of ‘‘ Daniel Lock, Esq., 
F.S.A., formerly an architect. He retired from 
business with a good fortune, lived in Surrey Street, 
and was buried in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Mezzotinto. W. Hogarth pinx., J. 
McArdell fecit. Price 1s. 6d.” In Mr. Dobson’s 
* Biography of Hogarth,’ ed. 1879, the publication 
of this mezzotint is ascribed to 1842—perbhaps a 
mistake for 1742—“ Lock, Dan.,” of Trinity, grada- 
ated B.A. at Cambridge in 1702 and M.A. in 
1706 ; and he seems to have presented his college 
with Roubiliac’s busts of Bacon and Newton which 
stand in the library, and were among the first busts 
placed there. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers would give me any further particulars 
concerning this worthy or the family to which he 
belonged. There is some reason for thinking that 
he may have been related to the Locks who owned 
the manor of Bodington, in Gloucestershire, from 
1652 until the latter part of the last —s 

OTA. 


* Attaway.”—In the Times of Friday, Nov. 4) 
p. 6, col. 4, I find the following: ‘‘ Nowhere more 
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fully than in the officers’ allaway is the condition This was said to have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
of a ship, her crew, and passengers more freely I have not been able to find it in theindexes. Any 
discussed, or more unsparingly criticized.” The | general information will be welcome, as it may 
italics are my own, so that the writer of the letter supplement what I have already obtained on the 


evidently regarded the word as a well-known one. 
But I cannot find it in Webster, nor yet in the 


‘N. E. D., nor in the nautical dictionary called | 


‘From Keel to Truck’ (by H. Paasch). With 
regard to the ‘ N. E. D.,’ however, I do not pro- 
fess to be quite certain, as in that dictionary 
compound words—and allaway has all the appear- 
ance of a compound word—are so scientilically, 
not to say artificially, arranged that an ordinary 
ey is sometimes puzzled to know where to 
ook. 

But what is the meaning of allaway? From 
the context it would seem to be used of some 
common room set apart somewhere for the officers, 
and where they can freely and unconstrainedly 
give vent to their opinions. F, Cuance. 


Tue Cause or Deatn.—In the Museum at 


subject. J. Macsetru Forses. 
| 14, Viewforth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


| Cor, Caarters.—Is anything known of him 
| beyond the account which accompanies his epitaph 

by Dr. Arbuthnot in Pope's ‘ Works’ (Warton), or 
| the description of his life in Walford’s ‘ Tales of 
| Great Families’? 

It is stated that the Duke of Argyll suggested 
to Marlborough that Cornet F. Charters was 
| cheating his brother officers, and that Marlborough 
| tried him by court-martial, which cashiered him 
|and sentenced him to be drummed out of the 

army. Such a sentence on an officer must have 
| made a stir; yet it is said he went back to Edin- 
| burgh and the story was not known there, so he 
| was restored to his commission in a horse regiment, 
and soon became colonel of it! This must have 


Boulogne is preserved the monumental effigy of | been before 1707, as he cheated the Duchess of 
Mathieu d’Alsace, who married Mary, Abbess of | Queensberry out of 3,000/. while her husband was 


Ramsey, daughter and heir of Stephen of Blois. 
He is represented in a hauberk of mail, he carries 
a shield charged with torteaux,a dagger, and a 
sword worn on the right side, after the early 
manner. Upon the scabbard is inscribed, “ Proh 
dolor hunc vita privavit parva sagitta.” Matthew 
was struck in the knee, and died in consequence. 
In Elford Church, Staffordshire, is an effigy of 
a youth—John Stanley—about 1460, killed by a 
blow from a tennis-ball behind the ear. He wears 
a long gown, and holds a ball in his left hand, the 
right being upraised, and pointing to the right 
side of the face. According to Erdeswick and 
Pennant, the following inscription appeared upon 
the original tomb: “ Ubi dolor ibi digitus.” A 
new tomb was provided by Richardson in 1851, 
when this inscription, on a brass plate, was fixed 
upon the verge. Are any other records of this 
nature known HartsHorne. 


Burss ix Art.—I am anxious to obtain as 
complete a list as possible of pictures founded 
upon the poems of Robert Burns, and shall be 
grateful if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly render 
me their assistance. In going through the cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy for the past seven 
or eight years I have been surprised to note how 
rarely our artists have gone to Burns for themes, 

H. C. 

Glasgow. 


Frencn Prisoners or War 1x ScoTLanp.— 
Can any of your readers tell me the names of 
places in Scotland at which French officers on 
py resided? I am also anxious to know where 

can obtain information as to “ toy coffins made 
by French prisoners, found in Salisbury crags.” 


| preparing the Act of Union in Edinburgh. 

He was captain and lieutenant-colonel of a com- 
pany in the Ist Foot Guards in 1710, and was 
censured by Parliament for extorting money from 
gentlemen illegally enlisted in his company. In 
fact, he would have been cashiered, but, having 
received a reprimand on his knees, he was allowed 

| to depart on paying the fees. How did he always 
escape; and why did Marlborough give him a 
commission in his own regiment when he knew he 
| had been driven out of the army? Even in the 
| concluding crimes of his life he seems always to 
| have escaped punishment. SEBASTIAN, 


Portraits or Rosert Burys.—In ‘N. & Q,,’ 
4" S. iv. 318, a correspondent writes :— 
| “T have never seen any of the original contemporary 
copies of the miniature silhouette [of Burns] by Miers, 
| but five-and-thirty yeara ago his successor in the busi- 
| ness occupied a slice of a shop in the Strand, close to 
| Northumberland House, and had in his possession the 
| original life-sized outline of the poet's head from which 
the silhouettes were made.” 
Is it known where this life-sized outline now is ; 
and who was Miers’s successor here mentioned ? 
Also, what was the exact method adopted by Miers 
in reducing the life-sized outline to the miniature 
size? May I further ask if any correspondent can 
‘tell me in what edition of the poet’s works the 
| following portrait of him was published, and the 
date of that edition? An oval portrait (three and 
| seven-eighths by three inches), inscribed below, 
|“ Nasmyth pinxt., Robert Burns, engraved from a 
| drawing of A. Skirving by J. Beugo.” 
Erricigs. 


Cueyyt.—In Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ vol. iv. 
p. 313, with reference to the General Election of 
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1698, occurs the following: ‘‘ Graham, Viscount 
Cheyney, of the Kingdom of Scotland, had been 
returned at the head of the poll [for Buckingham- 
shire] by the Tories.” 

This statement is erroneous, as the person actually 
returned was William Cheyne, second Viscount 
Newhaven, whose father, Charles Cheyne—head 
of the ancient Buckinghamshire family of that 
name—had been created a Scottish peer in 1681. 

William Cheyne succeeded his father as second 
Viscount Newhaven in 1698. He sat for Bucks 
1696-1701, and again 1702-5, afterwards sitting 
for Amersham, same county, until the union with 
Scotland disabled him from sitting in the British 
House of Commons (see Foster’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Dictionary ’). 

Can any one explain how such a mistake coud 
have arisen? Strange to say, I have just dis- 
covered the same blunder in an old copy of De- 
brett’s ‘Peerage.’ In the list of the ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages of Scotland’ the family 
name of the Viscounts Newhaven is given as 
Graham. Ropert CHEYNE. 


“THe ENvious syows,” &c,—Is the author of 
the following lines known? They are given in 
the ‘Arundines Cami’ (p. 100, sixth edition, 
1865) as anonymous :— 

The envious snows came down in haste, 
To prove her breast less fair ; 
But when they found themselves surpassed 
Dissolved into a tear, 
These lines seem to be merely an adaptation from 
‘On Chloris Walking in the Snow’ (‘Wit’s 
Recreations,’ 1640, p. 308, John Camden Hotten’s 
reprint) :— 
The wanton Snow flew to her brest, 
Like little birds into their nest; 
But overcome with whiteness there, 
For grief it thaw’'d into a teare. 
F. Brrxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss. 


or GLeNcARNock.—Can any of 
your readers give me the pedigree of this family, or 
say where it is tobe found? Elizabeth, daughter of 
William, the fourteenth laird, married Alex. Schaw, 
of Greenock and Sauchie, and had issue John 
Schaw, of Greenock, who in 1565 married his 
cousin Jean, daughter of John Cunningham, the 
fifteenth laird, and was father of Elizabeth Schaw, 
wife of Hugh, first Viscount Montgomery. Vide 
Montgomery MSS., edit. 1869, pp. 11 and 54, In 
Burke’s ‘Peerage’ a William Cunningham, of 
Glengarnock, is shown as having married Agnes, 
daughter of Alexander, Master of Montgomery, of 
the house of Eglinton and Winton. Was this 
William the fourteenth laird, and was he the 
father of Elizabeth mentioned above (who mar- 
ried Alexander Schaw) and John, the fifteenth 
laird? In Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ edit. 1883, 


p. 609, Margaret, daughter of John, second Lord 
Fleming, married John Cunningham of Glengar- 
nock. Was this John the fifteenth laird, and was 
he the father of Jean Cunningham (mentioned 
above), who in 1565 married her cousin Jobn 
Schaw, of Greenock ? J. G. 


“‘Tr SHEDS.”—This is a common expression 
in Lancashire, indicative of surprise almost too 
great for belief. What can be its origin and 
derivation ? HERMENTRUDE. 


“ ArpaTeL.”’—Under this heading, which is 
printed in Hebrew as well as in English letters, 
the British Museum catalogues a work on magic 
in both German and Latin versions, and therefore 
presumably a popular one; but I do not find this 
word in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ nor in any 
that I have been able to consult, which must be 
my excuse for asking if any of your readers can 
give me any details of its history. 

Hy. Down. 


Heplics, 
CANTABRIGIA. 
(8 §. ii. 266, 329, 351; and see 4" §, iv. 401, 564.) 

Pror. Skeart is a constant reader of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but he will, no doubt, be surprised to learn 
that so long ago as 1869 I advocated in the 
pages of the Atheneum (June 12), and also, and 
at much greater length, in ‘N. & Q.’ (4 S. iv. 
401), the view which he now adopts, viz., that 
Grantebrigge and Cantebrigge are different forms 
of the same word, and both = Cambridge. But I 
believe him to be altogether at sea when he says, 
“T do not know that any ‘intermediate form’ 
between Grantebrigge and Cantebrigge is possible,” 
and that “the most likely explanation is that 
Cantebrigge is an Anglo-French perversion of 
Grantebrigge.” 

My first note in the Atheneum was a purely 
speculative one. I had at that time nothing fur- 
ther to go upon than what was known to the world 
in general, viz., that Cambridge had once been 
called Grantabrycge, that its Latin name was Can- 
tabrigia, and that Chaucer had called it Cante- 
brigge. Yet upon these very slight foundations 
I was bold enough to base the theory that Granta- 
bridge (I write bridge in its modern form for the 
sake of convenience) had gradually become cor- 


rupted into Cambridge by the following successive - 


changes, viz., Grantabridge, Crantabridge (or Gan- 
tabridge, according as the change of @ into C 
preceded or followed the dropping of the r), Canta- 
bridge, Cantbridge, Canbridge, Cambridge. But 
before writing to ‘N. & Q.’ I had made very 
extensive investigations, ranging from the ninth 
century to the present time (my note occupies six 
columns), and I had been fortunate enough to find 
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my theory essentially confirmed. For I had met fusion did take place is unquestionable. [Ia 
with Grantabridge, Crantabridge,* Cantabridge, | Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ which I quote in 
Canbridge,t and Cambridge, and only Gantabridge | my note, I find (a.p. 1454) Canterbrigge=Cam- 
and Cantbridge were missing. Of these two | bridge, though I do not know where he found it; 
missing forms, Gantabridge was of no great im- | whilst Pror. Skea, in his note, gives Caunter- 
portance ; and, with regard to Cantbridge, I was | bruge as a spelling found “in the MSS. of the 
able to show that Cambridge on the Severn (or, | ‘Canterbury Tales.’” But the best example is 
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more strictly, on the Cam, a small branch of the 
Severn, near Dursley, in Gloucestershire) had once 
borne the name of Cantbridge;t and that Grant- 


that given by me in note 1 to my old note, where 
I quote from the ‘ Year Books of King Edward I. 
(ed. Horwood, 1866, p. 296) “ly univercyte de 


chester, near Cambridge, had formerly been spelt | Canturbure,” where Canturbure evidently means, 
Grancester and Granceter, with the omission of | and is translated, Cambridge. This passage, being 
the ta of Granta. But more than this, I not long | in French, lends, indeed, some little colour to 
afterwards found both Ganta- (or rather Gante-) | Pror. Sxeat’s suggestion that “Cantebrigge is 
bridge and Cantbridge, though I never commu- | an Anglo-French perversion of Grantebrigge”; but 
nicated the fact to ‘N. & Q.’ Gantebridge I | does it not rather show (as I say in my note) that 
found in the London edition (a.p. 1567) of Matthew | Cantebrige, and not Grantebrige, was the form 
of Westminster (4.p. 1377), p. 322, where Gante- then (a.p., 1292) generally in use? A person 
brigia is read instead of the Cantebrigia of the | writing in Anglo-French would not, I should say, 
Frankfort edition (a.p. 1601), p. 214. And Cant-| be more likely than a pure Englishman to turn 


bridge turned up in Cantbrigschire, which is twice | Gr into C, but he would undoubtedly be more 


a variant of Cantebruggeshire in Babington’s 
edition (1865) of Ranulph Higden (died a.p. 1363), 
Pp. 86,102. Every step, therefore, which, in the 

rst instance, I had imagined only, I subsequently 
found in well-known books. I found also, subse- 
quently to my note, Grantbrigge and Granbrigge 
in the Frankfort edition of Matthew of West- 
minster (p. 168), where the London edition (p. 248) 
has Cantebrige and Cantebrege, though these forms 
are of but little importance except as confirming 
the dropping of the a and ta of Granta and the 
change of the Gr into C. 

It will, I think, be evident to every one who has 
read the foregoing that my opinion is not that the 
name of the river Granta ever, when used by itself, 
became corrupted into Cam, but that (as I say in 
my note) the compound word Granta-bridge became 
corrupted into Cambridge, and that then, for the 
first time, the river came to be called Cam. Those 


| likely to confound Cantebrige with Canterbury. 
F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Though it is travelling slightly from the main 
issue, yet perhaps I may be allowed to put a 
question or two which have occurred to me arising 
from this subject. Who was the author of the 
once often-quoted line in the Eton Latin Grammar 
illustrating the rule that motion to a place requires 
the accusative case; and what is its supposable 
date ?— 

Concessi Cantabrigiam ad capiendum ingenii cultum. 
What is the allusion in the following line in the 
same rudimentary treatise ?— 

Audito regem Doroberniam proficisci. 
The book must have got very scarce, and long since 
| been superseded. One wonders who compiled it, 
| for no doubt it has a history. I have heard that 


who impugn this opinion will have, at any rate, | it was revised by Dr. Keate, for many years 


to show that the river was called Cam before the | 
town was called Cambridge. 
In conclusion, it is possible that the change | 
from the Gr or G of Granta tothe C of Canta may | 
have been brought about, or have been influenced, | 
by confusion with Canterbury. That such con- 


© My authority for Crantabridge is Ruding (‘ Annals 
of the Coinage,’ ed. 1817, i. 287), who says that the coins 
struck at Cambridge in the time of Edward the Con- | 
fessor (1041-1066), who had a mint there, had on the | 
reverse Crant., and not Grant. | 
Blomefield (‘ Collect. Cantabrig.,’ 1750, p. 59) 
ives an inscription on a stone in St. Clement's Church, 
mbridge, of which the first words are, “ Ici gist Joun 
de Helysingham, clerk, jadis meyre de Caunbridge.” 
This inscription i myself examined, and, though I found 
it much obliterated, I was able to make out the Caun 
pretty clearly, and to satisfy myself that there had been 
ten letters. 
} See Etheldredus (end of tenth century), ‘ Mon. Hist. | 
Brit., p. 519, and Bosworth, s.v. “ Cwatbricge.” | 


head master of Eton. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


*In (8 ii. 387)—In Mr, T. 
Wemyss Reid’s ‘ Life of Lord Houghton’ (vol. ii. 
p. 161) will be found an address to the Cambridge 
University Union, in which the late Lord Hough- 
ton pays a graceful compliment to the “band of 
youthful friends” alluded to in ‘In Memoriam,’ 
Ixxxvii. He enumerates, in addition to Tenny- 
son and A. H. Hallam, Archbishop Trench, Dean 
Alford, Spedding, Merivale, Kemble, Kinglake, 
Venables, Canon Blakesley, the Heaths, and the 
Lushingtons. There were also Lord Houghton 
himself (then Richard Monckton Milnes), W. H. 
Brookfield, and others. J. Cuestnurt, B.A. 


Joun Hatt, or Basinestoxre (8"* §, ii. 249,414). 
—Mr, Witt1aqs is unfortunate in his note, for he 
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makes a mistake in every line. The monument 
of Bishop Hall at Bromsgrove does not show that 
the arms used by the bishop had anything to do 
with his grandfather. The arms used by this 
bishop were not Sable, crusilly arg., three talbots’ 
heads erased gules, which is bad blazon, as it puts 
colour upon colour. They were, Argent, three 
talbots’ heads erased sable, between nine cross 
crosslets azure. There is no evidence that Bishop 
John Hall had any right to use this coat. The 
arms of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, were 
quite different. It does not appear that there is 
apy reason for supposing there to have been any 
connexion between John Hall, of Basingstoke, 
and either of the bishops, or, so far as I know, 
that the Halls of Basingstoke had any arms. There 
were Halls at Basingstoke as early as 1595, in 
which year I note the will of William Hall as 
registered in P.C.C., 21 Scott. G. W. M. 


or Mippveton S. ii. 187, 335). 
—Best thanks to M. Gitcnrist. I am not a 
claimant for the earldom of Middleton. Can 
**heirs male” claim through females ? 

MacRosert. 


Misquorep Proverss (8" §, ii. 205, 278, 369, 
391).—In the proverb about the “right nail” I doubt 
any reference to the thumb-nail; I have always 
thought it meant to get hold ofa right notionand use 
it effectively, drive it home, so that it may be as a 
nail in a sure place, having a secure hold on the 
minds of those who have been “insensed” by the 
speaker. In the West Riding of Yorkshire it is 
often said of a man who has made an acute remark, 
** Nah! he’s abaat t’ nsiil ’eedd,” ¢., not far off 
it, a constructio pregnans, meaning that he is 
fairly on it, like a hammer on the head of a well- 
driven nail. A 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“A Dieu ne plaise” that I should presume to 
school Mr. Apams! Why, sooner than ruffle bim, 
even, I could almost find it in my heart to write 
“dictionary.” None the less, I fear, will the 
unpedantic Frenchman continue to speak French 
as she is spoke, and differentiate aider and assister 
in his talk. W. F. Watter. 


Coflte qui coite, corrected by M. Gasc at the 
last reference, may rank with misquoted proverbs, 
as it enjoys the high patronage of Pope (‘ Imitation 
of Horace, Book II. Satire vi.’):— 

jie] loved his friend, and had a soul, 

new what was handsome, and would do’t, 
On just occasion, coute qui coute. 
Edit. Rossetti, p. 534, 

It is to be hoped that future editors of Pope will 
correct this hideous blunder—a reproach to his 
learning as well as a false monitor to others. Ety- 
mologically, cotite que cofite, the correct phrase, is 
word for word, in Latin of a sort, constet quod 


constet. How an Englishman would grin at the 
exotic professor of “ English as she is spoke” who 
wrote, “I will do it, cost who it may”! 

Apams. 


Mr. Saunpers’s note at the third reference is too 
good to be allowed to pass without comment. It 
would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
the growth of error. First, we have an ignorant 
misreading of some fact or phrase ; then, when 
this has obtained currency, a most ingenious 
explanation of the fact or phrase as thus misread ; 
and lastly, a fight in defence of the misreading 
against ‘‘ objectors.” Here we have in little the 
whole history of human error, from the Fall in 
Eden to the battle of Armageddon. OC. C. B. 


Moruer or Queen WIDVILLE 
S. ii. 309).—In reply to Hermentrupe’s letter, I 
can see no reason why I should abandon the com- 
monly accepted belief that Elizabeth Widville was 
the daughter of Jaquetta (or Jacqueline) of Lux- 
embourg, widow of John, Duke of Bedford. 

If Jaquetta’s daughter, she could not have 
been more than ten years old in 1446. Now, 
according to Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ Sir John 
Grey was not born till 1435, and so could not have 
been more than eleven years old in 1446. If, then, 
Elizabeth Widville and “Domina Elizabetha Grey” 
are, as I suppose, the same person, the marriage 
must have taken place in childhood ; and if he was 
in 1446 only eleven years old, it is very reason- 
able to think she was not more than ten. 

In the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ we are told that 
Elizabeth Widville was the daughter of Richard 
Widville and Jaquetta of Luxembourg, that “dans 
sa jeunesse” she was one of Queen Margaret’s 
(Margaret of Anjou) Maids of Honour, and that 
she was married at sixteen to Sir John Grey. I 
suppose the truth is that she was married in child- 
hood, but did not live with her husband until she 
was sixteen. 

Rightly or wrongly, I am under the impression 
that it was not unusual in the days of Elizabeth 
Widville for the sons and daughters of persons of 
good family to be received, even in childhood, into 
the establishments of kings and great nobles, and 
there to be trained and educated in a manner 
befitting their rank. If so, I do not think there 
would be anything surprising in the fact of Eliza- 
beth Widville’s being a member of the queen’s 
household at the early age of ten. 

In regard to the supposition of HermMENTRUDE, 
that Thomas Grey, Elizabeth Widville’s elder son 
by Sir John Grey, must have been of full age when 
““he had livery of his father’s lands in 1472,” 
there is a statement in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ 
which points to an opposite conclusion. We are 
told there that Thomas Grey ‘‘ had livery of his 
lands without making proof of his age,” which 


statement leads rather to the conclusion that he 
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was under age at the time; that being known to be 
under age, he was not asked to prove what it was 
known he could not prove. 

If he was nineteen, instead of twenty-one, when 
he had livery of his father’s lands, his mother would 
have been seventeen at the time of his birth. 

©. W. Cass. 


Of two dilemmas choose the least ; so it is easier 
to antedate the queen’s birth than to fabricate an 
unknown wife for Lord Rivers. But the difficulty 
is met by a further explanation : Sir John Grey, of 
Groby, was born in 1435, the date of the Duke of 
Bedford's decease; his eldest son by Elizabeth 
Widville was born, say in 1451, when his father 
was only sixteen years of age. So, if the mother 
was juvenile, what are we to say of the father ? 

A. Hat. 


Facrorcm (8 S. ii. 325).—Here is an earlier 
reference than those which Mr. BrapLey men- 
tion :— 

“* He was Magister factotum: he was as fine as the 
Crusader’ (Gascoigne’s ‘Supposes,’ 1566: ‘Works,’ by 
Hazlitt, i. 228),"—See Hezlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ 
p. 282, 

Ep. MARsHALt 

Fire sy Sticks ii. 47, 114, 
231, 514).—Charles Reade was quoted (ante, p. 47) 
as saying :— 

“TI believe the art of getting fire by rubbing sticks 

is confined to savages, I have never met a civilized man 
who could do it.” 
And it was asked whether bis belief was warranted. 
Seeing this inquiry last August, I was at once 
reminded of the proof I now send that Mr. Reade 
is in error. I was prevented from then forwarding 
my testimony, as I believed that it would be at 
once made known to ‘N. & Q.’ by some less 
distant correspondent. 

But none of the six answers (ante, pp. 114 and 
231) gives a specific instance of a civilized map, 
except Selkirk, producing fire by the friction of 
two sticks, Grimm’s Saxons had a more com- 
cumbrous, and dilatory apparatus. The 

auchos (“ half wild herdsmen ”) cannot be called 
civilized ; still less can the Hottentots be so viewed. 
Sir Samuel Baker, holding that obtaining fire by 
the simple friction of two sticks “is a faculty 

sed only by the most barbarous tribes,” con- 

rms Reade’s opinion. But the plain tale of Dar- 

win voyaging in the Beagle is a sockdologer to 

both Readeand Baker. His diary of November 18, 
1835, says :— 

“The Tabitians proceeded to make a fire and cook our 
meal, A light was procured by rubbing a blunt-pointed 
stick in a groove made in another, as if with the inten- 
tion of deepening it, until by the friction the dust became 
ignited. A peculiarly white and very light wood (the 
Hibiscus tiliaceus) is alone used for this purpose. The 
fire was produced in a few seconds ; but to a person who 
does not understand the art, it requires, as I found, the 


greatest exertion ; but at last, to my great pride, I suc- 
ceeded in igniting the dust.’”"— Vol. ii. p. 186. 

Shall we deny that Darwin was civilized ; or 
shall we hold that a mystery, which he seems to 
have mastered in an hour, is too great for most 
civilized men to fathom at all? For my part I 
have always admired Darwin’s ability to kindle his 
own fire, and that in more than one sense. 

James D, Burver. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


If more corroboration concerning this fire-making 
is needed, Dr. Guppy’s ‘Solomon Islands and their 
Natives’ (London, 1887) may be cited. He says: 

“A dry piece of wood is first taken, and one side of it 
is sliced so as to form a flat surface. The friction in some 
three or four minutes produces smoke ; and finally a fine 
powder, which has been collecting in a emall heap at the 
end of the groove, begins to smoulder, After being care- 
fully nursed by the breath of the operator, the tiny flame 
is transferred to a piece of touchwood, and the object is 
attained.” 

He adds, however, that, in spite of this, the 
islanders are always very eager to obtain wax 
matches from the traders when they visit them. 

Jxo. BLouNDELLE-Burton. 


*Serampore Letrers’: Wittiam Carey 
S. ii. 359).—I have not yet seen the book bearing 
this “inexcusably unexpressive title,” but I hope 
it is not stated therein that William Carey was 
ever ‘*a simple cobbler at Olney.” He was born 
at Paulerspury,in Northamptonshire, on August 17, 
1761, and was apprenticed to a shoemaker at the 
little village of Hackleton, some nine miles from 
his birthplace. It was here and at other villages 
that he eventually carried on the business of 
cobbling boots and shoes on week days and preach- 
ing the gospel on Sundays, until such time as he 
succeeded in getting the Baptist Missionary 
Society founded and himself sent out as the 
pioneer Christian missionary to India, 

Joun T, Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


A Curious Tracr (8 §, ii, 347).—It may 
interest your correspondent to know that three 
copies of the pamphlet entitled ‘The Bloody 
Court,’ &c., exist in the British Museum. The 
first is dated London, 1649, 4to. (B. M. press-mark, 
C. 40, g 15). The second is another copy of this. 
The third is a reprint by photo-lithograpby, in red, 
from a copy bearing the signature of R. Rawlin- 
son (and contains this note in his handwriting: 
**N.B. This is so great a curiosity that I desire it 
may be preserved among my MSS.—R. R.”), and 
is dated Oxford, 1882, 8vo. (B. M. press-mark, 9512 
u 7). . B. Gerisa. 


Portraits (8" §. ii. 287, 318, 376).—A fine por- 
trait of Thomas Augustine Arne was lent by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society to the third Exhibition of 
National Portraits at South Kensington in 1868 
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(Cat. No. 756). A miniature of Arne was ex- 
hibited at the Guelph Exhibition in 1891 (Cat. 
No. 1051). There is a mezzotint engraving of 
Arne by Humphrey, after Dunkarton. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Morey anp Sr. Just (8 S. ii. 345).— 
Mr. Goschen may have been reading Macaulay’s 
essay on Barére, especially that passage where, 
referring to St. Just and other leaders of the 
Committee of Public Safety, he says :— 

“To raise funds by spoliation is not statesmanship. 
The real statesman is he who in troubled times keeps 
down the turbulent without unnecessarily harassing the 
well-affected, and who, when great pecuniary resources 
are needed, provides for the public exigencies without 
violating the security of property and drying up the 
sources of future prosperity.’’"— Macaulay's‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays,’ Popular Edition, p. 312. 

J. R. M. 


Glasgow, 


“Nox, Monsieur, nous NE TiRons,” (8% 
8. ii. 345).—Whilst perfectly willing to admit the 
exceptional courtesy of the French nation and the 
valour of her troops, I wish to express my opinion 
that the reason why the French soldiers did not 
fire first at Fontenoy was purely one of tactics, as 
the following argument, I think, will prove :— 

In 1745 the muskets used were heavy, cumber- 
some weapons, very inaccurate at any distance 
over one hundred yards, and requiring consider- 
able time to load and prime. Now, assuming two 
regiments of opposing infantry advancing in line 
towards one another with loaded arms, carried at 
“the shoulder,” and fixed bayonets, on arriving at 
about one hundred or one bundred and fifty yards, 
both bodies would probably receive the order to 
halt, and then would begin a pretty little game of 

ess, 

The commander, say, of A would order his 
regiment to fire, and would then have to consider 
whether he should wait for his men to load again, 
or at once advance with empty muskets and charge 
B. In either case, B has an immense advantage if 
the troops composing it are brave and well disci- 
plined. It will have lost some men, it is true, from 
the first, but distant, fire of A, yet its commander, 
having advanced it a short distance to clear its 
front from the casualties, can either await the 
charge of A, and pour in a deadly volley when it 
is but a few paces off, and so break its advance 
and spoil its formation, or, if the commander of 
A should prefer to remain stationary, so that his 
command can reload, B can advance a short dis- 
tance, halt, fire a volley, and charge, before the 
men of A could “recover ramrods,” ‘‘ prime,” 
and “make ready.” Not only would the men of 
A be confused and almost powerless, but, owing 
to their close proximity, the fire of B would be 
most destructive. Besides, the men composing it 
would have their warlike spirit thoroughly roused 


to avenge their comrades struck down by the first 
fire of A. 

In 1745, as in 1892, the great test of fire disci- 
pline was the restraint it placed on young soldiers 
to prevent them from wasting ammunition at long 
ranges, and to reserve their fire until the enemy 
comes within the deadly zene. 

What the French did at Fontenoy Wellington 
did at Waterloo, where his infantry squares re- 
served their fire until the French cavalry were 
almost upon their bayonets. 

The tactics of B could only be followed with 
highly disciplined troops such as the French had at 
Fontenoy, where it must be remembered they had 
the best of a hardly fought battle. 

I may write on this topic, if not with authority, 
yet with some knowledge, for I first learnt my 
“ firing exercise” in March, 1860, with the muzzle- 
loading Enfield rifle, and well remember the 
tedious operation of loading and capping, so dif- 
ferent from the simple movements of the beautiful 
Martini-Henry with which, thirty-two years later, 
I this year gained the marksman’s badge in the 
London Rifle Brigade. Watrer Hamitroy, 


“Canary Birp,” an Opprosaious Term (8 
S. i. 109, 198, 339, ii. 378).—The copy of ‘An 
Answer to a certain Libel’ from which I quoted is 
in my own library, and I do not know of any 
other ; perhaps only because I have never gone in 
quest of one. If Mr. J.S. Upat did not hail 
from Fiji, I verily believe I should feel tempted to 
let him have the loan of the little quarto of up- 
wards of 200 pages in which he is interested ; 
although I may boast that I have gone far towards 
acquiring “the real art of book keeping” as set 
forth in a recent number of Punch: “ Never 
to lend.” Any inquiries which Mr. Upat may 
choose to make of me I will do my best to answer. 
I fancy ‘ An Answer to a certain Libel’ is not very 
rare. I thought I gathered so much from some 
correspondence I had years ago, with Mr. Edward 
Arber, when he announced his inclusion of the Mar- 
prelate Controversy literature in “The English 
Scholar’s Library.” Sr. 


Reeps (8" §. ii. 327).—Sir William Gell ob- 
tained writing-reeds in Attica. Byron found 
** plenty ” of them in Athens in 1810-11. I had 
two or three of them once, in a brass case with an 
ink-pot at the end of it, which I picked up in 
Cairo, and which had been used by some tax- 
collector in Ismail’s time. I have found none 
nearer home. No doubt owing to liberal use, 
the reed-pens in my brass case proved past further 
service. W. F. Water. 


Kiyne’s Prays 1x Summer (8™ ii. 228).— 
The heading ought to be ‘‘ King Plays,” but I do 
not understand the plural. The King play, or 
King game (sometimes written Kyngam, Kyng- 
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ham, or Kyngyng), was the pageant or miracle pla 
of the ‘Three Kings of Colngen which was 4 amd 
at Newcastle as late as 1599. (See Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities,’ notes to “ Morris Dancers ” 
and “ Whitsuntide.”) Notices of the performance 
of this pageant at different places (Salisbury not 
included) are to be found in the introduction to 
the ‘York Plays,’ appendix ii. The pageant of 
* Kynge Robart of Cicyle’ was given at Chester in 
1529, but I do not know if this would be called a 
king play. Perhaps some other reader will be 
able to supplement my information. 
F, Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8,E. 


Citizs Are Countiss (8* S. ii, 167, 251, 
373).—There is an admirable historical réswmé of 
this subject in Sydenham’s ‘ History of Poole,’ 
published at Poole, 1839, p. 181. Poole was 
created a separate county, under the style “the 
County of the Town of Poole,” by royal charter, 
10 Elizabeth, dated June 23, 1568. 

S. James A. Satrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Herapry 1s France (8" §, ii. 189, 277, 297). 
—I have a work entitled “Archives Nobiliaires 
Universelles, Bulletin du Collége Archéologique et 
Héraldique de France, Publié sous la direction de 
M. de Magny, Secrétaire général du Collége,” imp. 
8vo., Paris, 1843. It contains full information as 
to the constitution and work of the Society— 
“ Extrait des Statuts,” “ Séance Annuelle,” ‘‘ Liste 
des Membres,” &c., besides several articles, all of 
which point to its having no offcial status. I 
presume this is the Society mentioned by Sxnas- 
TIAN in the last reference on this subject. My 
impression is that this Marquis de Magny is dead, 
and that the Society does not now exist. The 
only entry of its publications in Gatfield’s new 
index refers to it as “in progress ” in 1862. 

Artur Vicars, 


Kitcat (8 §. ii. 84, 237).—Thomas Hearne 
states, under date Dec. 6, 1705, that “ the Kit 
Cat Club came to be called so from one Christopher 
Catling (a pudding pye-man), with whose puddings 
and conversation the first founders of the society 
were extremely well pleased” (‘ Reliquie Hear- 
niane,’ vol. i. p. 74, second edit., 1869). There 
is a note on p. 18 of Mr. Henry Morley’s edition 
of ‘The Spectator’ (G. Routledge & Sons), in 
which Christopher’s surname is given as Cat. The 
name Kitcat appears in the ‘Oxford University 
Calendar,’ 1878. F. C. Birxpece Terry. 


Mercorig’ (8 §, ii. 225).— 
In a letter which appeared in the St. James’s 
Gazette, over my “name in full,” I cited the 
English Mercurie as practically the oldest news- 
paper, and in the same columns I subsequently 

posed of somebody’s contention that, as the late 


Mr. Thomas Watts had proved, to his_own satis- 
faction, at any rate, the Mercurie to be a forgery 
of 1766 or thereabouts, therefore Mr. Watts was 
indubitably right, and every other authority, before 
and since, as indubitably wrong. My opponent, 
who appeared to claim the right to “‘ sling ink” ex 
cathedrd because, although he wrote himself down 
a contemporary of Mr. Peter Magnus, be had yet 
not lived long enough to know the difference 
between a newspaper and an annual register, had 
the grace to subside, and the matter ended. Now, 
as one out of due time—though, but for circum- 
stances, over which not I, but an oculist, has had 
control, I should have seen him sooner—comes 
R. B. P. with an “I too, please.” Well, let me 
recommend RK. B. P. to make closer acquaintance 
with the Mercurie than is to be got in the 
“ editorial column of the Globe.” Then, one of two 
things will happen : either R. B. P. will find, say, 
a certain reference to the ‘‘courtesie of Polyphe- 
mus” too racy of the future British Solon and of 
Buchanan—of George, s'entend—to give up for a 
wilderness of Wattses, or he will justify the 
application to himself of the remark Turner once 
made about the vetturino. W. F. Watrer, 


SmakspeaRE AnD Newton (8 S. ii. 27, 90, 
356).—Mr. Warp's reference to Michael Angelo 
and his chisel reminds me of a sonnet by that 
great artist, in which he says :— 

Hid in the marble, there already lies 
Whate’er the greatest sculptor can design : 
He only sets it free from its rude shrine, 
Whose hand works out what intellect supplier. 


This seems to me to express the true function 
of genius, the bold original conception, and the 
patient gestation required for its maturity and 
birth, Of course, I do not suppose that the whole 
trath lies in the aphorism, ‘‘ Le génie n’est autre 
chose qu’une grande aptitude a la patience,” as 
Buffon put it in his discourse on his reception into 
the Academy, or as Carlyle put it in his Glasgow 
address; but it is certainly a condition without 
which genius would often be fruitless. 

In comparing such men as Newton and Kepler, 
we have in the one an exawple of genius plus 
patience ; in the other a lower order of genius, 
with such an inexhaustible supply of patience that 
he could waste seventeen years in guessing, often 
most absurdly, until at length he guessed correctly. 
Newton, on the other hand, held in his mental 
grasp all the conditions of the grand problem, and 
was willing to wait during long years for those 
numerical data which the hodmen of science 
supply. 

When Coleridge placed Kepler on a far higher 
intellectual level than that of Newton, he must 
have been under the influence of a more than 
usually strong dose of opium. And when MR. 
Warp would prefer to be Coleridge rather than 
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Newton, he may be congratulated on not having 
the power to realize his choice. I should, however, 
be glad to be referred to the passage in Newton’s 
works in which he “ professed to find nothing in 
poetry.” I know that Mr. Ruskin professes to find 
nothing in science, and everything in poetry, but I 
was not aware that Newton was so eccentric on the 
other side. C. Tomurysoy, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N, 


Lams anp Lorp Tennyson (8* §, ii. 
206, 356).—Compare Francois Coppée’s charming 
little poem, ‘ L’Horoscope,’ in which a fortune- 
teller is forecasting the lot of two sisters, a brune 
and a blonde. She tells the brunette that her life 
will be very unhappy, but that he will love ber ; 
to which the girl replies, “ Vous me trompiez donc. 
Je serai trop heureuse.” The poet then continues: 
“Tu n'auras méme pas l'amour d'un autre coeur,” 

Dit la vieille 4 l'enfant blanche comme la neige. 
Celle-ci demanda : “ Moi, du moins l’aimerai-je?"” 
“‘Oui"’—*“ Que me disiez-vous! J’aurai trop de bonheur.” 

Could anything be more ‘‘ tender and true” 
than the last two lines? This good girl felt, with 
poor Elaine,— 

Sweet is true love, tho’ given in vain, in vain. 
I have a translation of this poem in very nice 
English verse, but it was sent me privately ; I 
have, therefore, no right to quote from it without 
the translator’s permission. 
JonaTHan Bovucuier, 


(8 ii. 228, 310).—Surely 
Robert Fitzralph,. Lord of Middleham, married 
Helewise, daughter and coheir of Randlph de 
Glanville, for in 7 John he or his son Robert paid 
200 marks for third of land belonging to William 
de Stutevill, in right of his wife Berts, niece of 
Ranulph de Glanville. He fined also for two 
preecipes to Thomas de Arden and Hugh de Auber- 
ville, representatives of the other daughters of 
Ranulph de Glanville. 

Galfrid de Glanville left five daughters coheirs. 
Four married respectively Ed., Earl Cornwall (who 
was he?), John Grey, William Boiville, and 
Emeric Perche; the fifth daughter Alicia was 
gm at the time of the entry in the Plea 

olls, 

Was there any Gilbert de Glanville except the 
one who was consecrated Bishop of Rochester in 
1185 and died 1214? There was surely no earl of 
the name. 

There does not seem any ground whatever for 
Supposing that any one of the Glanvilles was an 
earl. One married the widow of an earl, but that 
did not, of course, convey the dignity. 

Walter de Glanville had at Domesday nine and 
a half fees in Suffolk —no such great holding. 

William de Glanville had a son Bartholomew, 
for he confirmed his father’s foundation grant to 


later than the father of Bartholomew, and there is 
no evidence that I know of, though much pro- 
bability, of there being any relationship between 
the two. 

The only chief justiciary of the family was 
Ranulph, who died at Acre in 1189 or 1190. 

I have thought the daughter of a Sir John Wing- 
field, who married Michael de la Pole, was daughter 
of the Sir John whose brass is at Letheringham, 
and that her mother was daughter of Sir Hugh 
Hastings. Taomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton, 


Book Mararns (8 §. ii. 307).—I question if 
the trade will give any attention to Mr. Wrtir’s 
suggestion, and for my own part I should regret it 
if they did. An equal margin all round adds, I 
think, little to the beauty of a book, whilst a 
wide margin on the outside has a distinct and 
positive value of its own. Every man who really 
loves his books makes notes in the margin. Again, 
if they were equal at starting, when the binder got 
them he would cut the margin on the outside, and 
so render them again unequal, only in opposite 
way. CO. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 


Luce §. ii. 328, 353, 391).—Surely 
correspondent at the last reference cannot have 
read the articles to which he refers with due care. 

At the first reference the statement really made 
is this: ‘‘In Harl. MS. 2125 is recorded the cost 
of making anew the four beasts called the uni- 
corne, the antelop, the flower-de-luce, and the 
camell.” My statement was that “ the flower-de- 
luce is a comic blunder.” However, your cor- 
respondent is entitled to the opinion that it is 
correct. 

My suggestion, of course, was that the flower- 
de-luce was a blunder for luce, and that the luce, 
which is also a beast, was probably a lyax. No 
one need adopt this solution if he can find a 
better. But he must find us a quadruped of some 
sort. 

Again, in the catalogue, “one unicorn, one 
dromedary, one luce, one camel,” it is also pro- 
bable that the /uce here meant is a quadruped and 
not a pike. 

I cannot produce further authority for luce in 
the sense of 9 because it is extremely difficult 
to find, but I believe it can be found, and that I 
have met with other instances. And surely, if 
luce ever did mean a quadruped, etymology tells 
us that it is the lynx and nothing else. Ido not 
for a moment believe that the existing heraldic 
authorities are exhaustive, or that the compilers 
of them necessarily understood every old English 
term they ever met with. There is a large number 
of words in Randell Holme of which modern 
heralds have probably never heard. Very likely 


Bromholm priory ; but William the justiciary was 


he explains /uce, but I have not the book at hand. 
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Few glossaries of heraldry are more complete than 
Elvin’s, but he does not give Juzern at all. 

There is an unlucky misprint in my article | 
caused by my dropping three words in writing it 
out. Read: “Io a pageant by Dekker, called | 
* Britannia’s Honour’ (1628), the supporters of the | 
Skinners’ arms are said to be two luzernes.” The | 
statement is not mine, but Dekker’s. It may be 
wrong ; but if it was at that date correct, we may 
be sure that luzernes were lynxes, for lucern =lynx 
is given in Halliwell. The present supporters of 
the Skinners’ arms (London) are not lynxes, neither 
are they a pair. Hence I never meant that a lynx 
was an armorial “ charge,” for it was only a “ sup- 
porter,” which is quite a different thing, for sup- 
porters are often varied. 

I do not understand what is meant by saying, 
“ Part of the charges on the arms of the Skinners’ 
Company, London, is fleurs-de-lys or.” For it so 
happens that a large, well-painted copy of these 
arms was kindly given me but a short time ago 
by the Master of the Company, and I believe it 
accordingly to be authentic. These arms contain 
three coronets proper on a chief gules, and the 
rest of the field is ermine. I cannot find a single 
“ fleur-de-lys”” anywhere, and the ermine is not 
‘*or,” but ‘‘ sable on argent,” as usual. 

In conclusion, I see no reason as yet for sup- 
posing that I have made any mistake whatever, 
beyond the unlucky omission of three words, 
which would hardly have misled any one who 
read my few lines carefully. 

As to lucern, see seven quotations in Nares’s 
* Glossary ’; he does not explain it properly, as he 
failed to see that it meant a lynx. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 

P.S.—I now find that I have unconsciously 
solved a doubtful word in Zend ! The Zend raozha, 
O.Pers, ris, explained (by guess) as “‘ wolf” and 
“fox,” is clearly Rass. ruise, Polish rys, a lynx; 
and, by change of r to /, is G. luchs, Du. los, E. luce, 
the same. 


I am pleased to see a further note on this sub- 
ject. My own impression all along has been that 
Jlower-de-luce was a mere provincialism for ‘‘ fleur- 
de-lis.” In Staffordshire I know that the French 
lilies are so termed to this day, and near Cannock 
(in that county) is a public-house bearing the sign 
of the “ Fleur-de-Lis,” which would be unknown to 
the average native by that name, and a stranger 
inquiring for the house would have to speak of it 
as the “ Flower-de-louse” to make himself under- 
stood. In heraldic works occasionally a little fun 
is poked at our neighbours across the Channel 
about their former arms being “ floure-de-lice.” 
J. 
Water Orton, 


*N. & Q.’ who have answered my inquiry con- 
cerning St. James’s Square, I should like to point 
out that Mr. Francis is in error in supposing 
that the late Lord Derby lived at two separate 
houses on the north side of the square, the house 
now numbered 1() being identical with the number 
8 of the period alluded to. It is, moreover, not 
at the corner of York Street, but one door off it. 
Mr. E. H. Coteman is also wrong, I think, in 
assigning the dates 1720 and 1741 to the two im- 
pressions of Sutton Nicholls’s views of the square, 
these dates having been ascribed to the plate in 
‘Old and New London’ and the Crace Catalogue 
without sufficient authority. 

All that seems to be known for certain is that 
the plate was issued early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury undated, but it was altered on the formation 
of the ornamental water in the centre, and again 
used for the illustrated edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
in which last state it is of comparatively common 
occurrence. 

With respect to Mr. Brounpete-Borton’s 
note, I must point out in self-defence that, although 
a pedestal was undoubtedly set up in the centre 
of the square as early as 1727 (for an intended 
statue of George I.), the existing equestrian figure 
of William III. was not placed thereon till the 
beginning of the present century, when it was cast 
in brass (about 1808) by the younger Bacon. 

Artaur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks, 


Dr. Epmonp Hetper (8 ii. 247).—In 
Offley or Little Offley Church, near Hitchin, are 
tombs under the altar table (an oval table, I be- 
lieve) to some of the family of Helder, “alias 
Spicer.” Perhaps Dr. Edmond Helder was of 
that family. The name is uncommon. — 


Tea-Leaves ii. 325, 350).—For the poor 
to collect spent tea-leaves from the houses of the 
more well-to-do folk was a custom in Derbyshire 
less than forty years ago. In most homes of the 
middle classes the tea-leaves were saved regularly 
for this purpose, and were fetched by old women 
or children in “tin cans” or j Tea was then 
dear, and the poor folks when they bought from 
the village shop always had green tea, because it 
was stronger and a little went along way. After 
the second brewing, or mashing, the tea-leaves 
were not considered spent, but the pot, filled u 
again with boiling water, was left on the hob all 
night and the contents served for the first drink of 
the workman early in the morning, or was used to 
fill the stone bottle in which he took his ‘‘drinking” 
into the field. This “drinking” was as often 
herb-beer, or “‘ bang-up,” as tea—seldom “ Adam’s 
yale” or ‘‘ watter.” 


Sr. James’s Square (8" §, ii. 267, 310, 339, 
368).— In thanking those correspondents of 


D. appears to be under the impression that tea- 
, leaves thus collected were dried and made up as 
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tea before again using them. This was not so, A 
mass of the moist leaves was placed with some of 
the liquor in an earthenware teapot, boiling water 
added, and then it was set to brew on the bob, or 
on a cricket in front of the fire. The teapot would 
stand most of the afternoon, and the brew was 
used by the family at teatime. Forty, and less 
than forty, years ago there were many labouring 
families glad enough of the castings from the better 
class teapots. Two old teapots I have which were 
used for this purpose to my knowledge. They 
are of the Denby or Brampton pottery ware, and 
are large, strong, tall, and shaped much like coffee- 
Taos. Ratcrirre. 


Worksop. 


Fapian ii. 247).—Possibly the allusion 
is to a reprobate member of the Fabian family. 
Of Fabii (or Fabians) who were dissolute spend- 
thrifts three examples are recorded. 1. Fabius 
Gurges, so called “a devorato patrimonio” 
(Macrobius, ‘Saturnalia,’ ii. 9). 2. Fabius sur- 
named Allobrogicus (Valerius Maximus, vi. ix. 4). 
These, however, mended their ways, and in their 
mature manhood became ornaments of society. 
3. The son of the Jatter (ibid., iii. v. 2), whom 
Cicero pronounces to have been “ perditorum facile 
deterrimus.” So flagitious was his life that he 
was interdicted by the city preetor from ad- 
ministering to his father’s estate. “ Flaunting 
fabian” is used again by Florio, s.v. “ Brauszzo,” 
another form of bravaccio, a swaggerer. Florio is 
apparently the only authority for the word ; if it 
exists elsewhere it is probably obscured from 
notice by being printed with a capital initial, The 
third of my examples may well have served later 
writers than Cicero and Valerius Maximus as a 
by degeneracy from ancestral virtues. 

e@ word may, however, be a relic of Fabian 
plays (see Collier's ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ i. 201, 
233 ; ii. 328), or be a colloquialism for the “ Rex 
Fabarum” (Lord of Misruie). It is wanting in 
Florio’s ‘New World of Words.” F, Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Fabian, after the Roman general named Fabius, 
founder of the Fabian policy of exhausture by 
delay, who died 203 z.c. A. 


Does this not mean ‘‘delayer”? Vide Fabius 
Cunctator. M. Givcurist. 


‘Essex: Hicuways, Byways, ayp Warter- 
ways’ (8 S. ii. 139).—Your ‘ Notes on Books’ 
contain an account of this volume, in which it is 
stated that ‘“‘In Messing Church there used to be 
a wooden effigy, with the legs crossed, of Sir William 
de Messing. It was hacked to pieces and used as 
firewood by order of a former vicar.” No doubt 
the clergy of bygone days have sins enough of this 
kind to answer for, but in this case the strong 
expressions used are wholly undeserved. My wife, 


whose father, the Rev. Thomas Henderson, was 
vicar of Messing from 1828 to 1861, tells me that 
some time in the last century the then vicar ordered 
the clerk to remove and burn some rubbish that 
was lying about, whereupon the man cut up and 
burnt this effigy, to the great grief and annoyance 
of the vicar. 

In the ‘ Life of Hawker, of Morwenstowe,’ a 
similar act of vandalism is related; the clerk 
having, before the vicar’s arrival, done him “a very 
gude turn”; having ‘‘ just been and cut down and 
burned a rubbishing old screen that hid the chancel.” 
The same treatment of a screen, I believe, took 
place at Beeford, near this place, not many years 

It is as well to “‘ put the saddle on the right 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorke. 


TravitionaL Battaps: ‘Tar Taree Ravens’ 
(8 S. ii. 324)—A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
asks for the old Lincolnshire version of this rhyme. 
I give it below as it was noted down in the year 
1859, from the recitation of E. 8. P.—born in 
1793—who had learnt it when a ~~ from an old 
man, named Henry Richard, at Northorpe, in 
North Lincolnshire. Unfortunately E. S. P. had 
a defective ear where melody was in question, in 
consequence of which deficiency the tune accom- 
panying the lay has not descended with the words: 

There was three ravens in a tree, 
As black as any jet could be. 
A down a derry down. 
Says the middle-most raven to his mate, 
Where shall we go to get aught to eat! 
A down a derry down. 
It’s down in yonder grass-green field 
There lies a squire dead and killed, 
A down a derry down, 
His horse all standing by his side, 
Thinking he ‘ll get up and ride. 
A down a derry down. 
His hounds all standing at his feet, 
Licking his wounds, that run so deep 
A down a derry down, 
There comes a lady full of woe, 
As big with bairn as she can go. 
A down a derry down. 
She lifted up his bloody head, 
Aud kissed his lips that were so red. 
A down a derry down. 
She laid her down all by his side, 
And for the love of him she died. 
A down a derry down. 

Whether this ballad is still remembered by “‘old 
standards” in the parts of Lindsey, Kesteven, and 
Holland, it is impossible to decide. Vain inquiries 
have been made for it, and for other folk-rhymes, 
yet they may, perhaps, still linger in the memories 
of a few elderly people. To expect any ac- 
quaintanceship with them among the lads and 
lasses would be absurd. A proud and proper- 
minded mother said to me, not long ago, in refer- 
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ence to the traditional version of ‘ Barbara Allen,’ 
which I was desirous of obtaining, “Them owd 
songs! My bairns knaws nowt on ’em; it’s chapil- 
hymns thaay sings.” And I find, as a matter of 
fact, that theological verses of a Wesleyan cast, or 
popular ditties imported directly or indirectly from 
those centres of culture and instruction the London 
music-halls, have taken the place of the rough but 
poetical and dramatic songs which rang sweetly in 
the ears of our great-grandfathers. E. L. K 


Peter Piypar’s Works ii. 328).—The 
edition referred to was, I believe, the first of his 
collected works published in England, and was 
issued in the manner stated, viz, three volumes in 
1794, and a fourth in 1796. The three volumes 
— correspond with the ‘Complete Works of 

eter Pindar, Esq.,’ in three volumes, published in 
Dublin in 1792. Another edition, in four volumes, 
was published in London in 1802, and I think a fifth 
volume was afterwards added in a similar manner. 
I have seen numerous edition of his works, some 
in one volume only, but I believe the last, and 
most complete, published during his lifetime was 
in four volumes, 12mo., 1816. This contains a large 
number of works not to be found in the 1794-6 
edition, ¢.g., ‘The Middlesex Election’ (in the 
Devonshire dialect); ‘Tristia; or, the Sorrows of 
Peter’; ‘ New-Old Ballads,’ &c. 

R. Pearse Cuore. 


Mr Gertsn lacks two volumes to complete his 
set. I have a copy in five volames, uniformly 
bound in the original pink paper boards, of which 

- vols. i. to iii. have engraved titles dated 1794, “in 
three volumes”; vol. iv. has a similar engraved 
title, dated 1796, ‘‘in four volumes”; vol. v. is 
dated 1801, and has a plain printed title, “in five 
volumes.” This last volume contains pieces num- 
bered 42 to 52, and, according to Lowndes, com- 
pletes the work. F. D. 


Courter §S. xii. 353; 8 S. ii. 129, 168).— 
Both explanations given as above differ strangely 
from the one which I received many years ago. 
The couplet, as I learned it, ran thus :— 

At Dover dwells George Brown Esquire, 

Good Caleb Finch, and Doctor Friar. 
According to my version, the one all-important 
thing to keep in mind was the day of the week on 
which the current year began. Further the initial 
letters in the words of the couplet represent re- 
spectively the various numbers up to seven; for 
instance, one, four, four, seven, &c. Supposing, 
then, that the day of the week on which Dec. 9, 
1892, will fall be required; it is worked thus: 
December is the twelfth month—“ Friar” is the 
twelfth word in the “Key.” F (sixth letter of the 
alphabet) signifies that six days after Friday (New 
Year's Day) comes Thursday. December 1, then, 
is Thursday, and by an easy calculation we arrive 


at the fact that the required date, December 9, will 
fall on a Friday. Kataieen Warp. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Lire or Locxuart ii. 328).—I know 
of no life of this author; but the following notes I 
find in the preface to a copy of his ‘Spanish 
Ballads’:-— 

“ John Gibson Lockhart, the son of a minister of the 

Kirk of Scotlani, was born 1794, and died 1854. He 
married the eldest daughter of Sir Walter Scott. From 
1826 to 1853 he was editor of the Quarterly Review. He 
was author of several novels and tales, ‘ Valerius,’ 
‘Reginald Dalton,’ &c., and of a very interesting ‘ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott '; but he will probably be best known 
to posterity as the translator of the ‘Spanish Ballads,’ 
to which his genius has given the spirit and life of an 
original work.” 
The preface is not signed. An introduction to the 
book is dated from “Edinburgh, January 3rd, 
1823,” and the book is published by F. Warne & 
Co., the “ Chandos Classics” edition. G. 8S. B. 


There is no life of John Gibson Lockhart. Home 
Farm may be referred to the article in the Times 
of Dec. 9, 1854, and to a paper entitled ‘ Life of 
Lockhart’ in the Quarterly Review, vol. cxvi. p. 439 
(October, 1864). There are frequent mentions of 
him in Croker’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Ornsby’s ‘ Memoirs 
of J. R. Hope-Scott,’ and Smiles’s ‘Memoirs of 
Jobo Murray.’ F. Apams. 


Arrouites: Botrves S. ii. 321).—I wit- 
nessed at Birkenhead the wonderful display of 
meteors in November, 1866, mentioned by Pror. 
Tomuinson in his very interesting paper. When 
first they began to be visible I tried to count 
these shooting stars, but had soon to give up the 
attempt in despair. One would think that the 
November aerolites must nearly all be of very 
small size, as, amidst the innumerable multitude 
which entered the atmosphere of the earth and 
became visible by the friction thereby engendered, 
I do not remember to have heard of any having 
reached the earth’s surface. If there were many 
amongst them of fairly large dimensions, it is 
probable that some of them would have reached 
the ground, notwithstanding the numbers that 
escaped into space. Is there any record of any 
aerolites having been found about the date of the 
display ? J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


In reference to Paor. Tomtixson’s note on this 
subject, may I ask him bow the image of Artemis 
spoken of in Acts xix. could have been an aerolite, 
seeing that Pliny informs us that it was made of 
wood ? W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Dar” (8 S. ii. 388).—This cus- 
tom is noticed by Brand in his ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities,’ ii, 273. 


Its origin is uncertain, but 
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tradition assigns it to the following circumstance. 
In the times of Popery a priest celebrating mass 
on St. Luke’s Day (October 18) at some church in 
York, unfortunately dropped the pax after con- 
secration, which was snatched up suddenly and 
swallowed by a dog that lay under the altar table. 
The profanation of this sacred act occasioned the 
death of the dog, and a persecution began against 
the tribe, which was continued until comparativels 
a recent date, when it was forbidden by a Lord 
Mayor of York. 

A similar custom formerly existed at Hull, but 
there the whipping was applied to all dogs found 
running about the streets on October 10. This 
custom formed the subject of a communication 
from a former correspondent nearly forty years ago, 
when it was stated to be obsolete. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* viii. 409. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


See the useful Brand (‘ Antiquities,’ i. 374) for 
the legendary reason why, in the city of York, 
St. Luke’s Day was thus designated. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Riscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Calendar to the Feet of Fines So London and Middle- 
sex.—Vol. I. Richard J. to Richard Ill. By W. J. 
Hardy, F.S.A., and W. Page, F.S.A. (Hardy & Page.) 

ConsIDERING the genealogical! and topograpbical value of 

the Feet of Fines, it is remarkable that so long a period 

bas elapsed before those of London and Middlesex have 
been brought within range of antiquarian research. To 
many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the significance of this bar- 
barous-sounding phrase must need explanation, while to 
the general public it seems mysterious and inscrutable. 

The “foot” of the Fine is that part of the document 

which was kept for safe custody in the Court of Common 

Pieas, the other portions being left in the possession of 

the owners of the property on which the fine was levied. 

While, accordingly, the parts kept in private custody 

have perished, those in official custody have been pre- 

served, In the Feet of Fines, accordingly, we have 
records of dealings with manors and other properties 
not elsewhere to be found. The volume now issued by 

Messrs. Hardy and Page covers the period from the reign 

of Richard |, to the close of that of Richard IIL, 

extending, roughly speaking, over three hundred years. 

It is obvious that to students of London and suburban 

topography the work is invaluable, while the field it 

opens outto the genealogist is exceedingly wide. There 
is scarcely an important suburban district that does not 
find mention. Concerning Edmonton—varyingly spelt 

Edmonton, Edelmeton, Edelmyngton, Edelmpton, and 

Edelington—there is a note on nearly every page, while 

Edgware, Eggeswere, or Heggwere, Tottenham, Ux- 

bridge, and scores of other spots are constantly 

encountered. We hear of the dealings with property 
of numerous obscure religious bodies, with abundant 
allusions to the disposal of their estates by the larger 
ecclesiastical a as the Templars, the monks 
of Westminster, &c. The descriptions of the property 
dealt with, notably in the case of riverside manors, are 
often important. How much the genealogist may profit 


by such matters is evident, and an ideally ample index 
of names facilitates reference. Allusions aleo abound 
to numbers of the great trades, mercers, goldsmiths, 
drapers, kc, A second volume, covering the period to 
the death of Edward VI., is promised. fe is sincerely to 
be hoped that the work may find support enough to be 
continued beyond these limite, Among names of inter- 
est, literary and historical, are Chaucer (see Mr. Rye’s 
letter to the Atheneum of Nov. 19) and Sir William 
Walworth, the famous Lord Mayor, A curious fine is 
that levied in 24 Henry 111., which refers to the ser- 
jeanty of keeping the king’s mints in London and else- 
where, which pertained to the manor of Lilleston, now 
Lisson Grove. “Whitechapel” is so called as early as 
$2 Edward 


The Essays of Montaigne. Done into Englich by John 

Florio, 1615, Edited, with Introduction, by George 

LorIo’s ‘ Montaigne’ is indispensable to Shakepearian 
echolars, dear to philologists, and welcome to all students 
of Elizabethan literature. The fact of an alleged auto- 
graph of Shakspeare having been found in a copy of the 
first edition has commended the volume to bibliophiles, 
and copies, when found, fetch a considerable price, For 
the second and third edition, even, there is a demand, 
To the general reader, Cotton’s translation, executed 
near a century later, commended itself ; and this work, 
though far lees interesting in all reepects than its pre- 
decessor, has been often reprinted, and once, even, in 
modern days, Mr. Saintsbury has been well advised to 
go back to the translation of Florio, and Mr. Nutt, by 
giving it a bandsome antiquarian type and appearance, 
reproducing the old orthography and everything that 
appeals to the book-lover. has established its place among 
the treasured reproductions we owe him. As yet the 
first book only is issued. Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction 
is thoughtful, well written, and valuable. One thing 
only surprises us. A bibliographical rote is prefixed to 
the effect that “ The title of the Essays is reprinted from 
the first edition of 1613, the prefatory matter and text 
from the third edition of 1632,” The title-page bears, 
assuredly, the date of 1613. We have always understood 
that the first edition was 1603; the second, 1613; and 
the third, 1632. We ourselves possess, for the purpose 
of reference, the third edition only. Have we been ill- 
informed, then, as to the edition of 1603; or what is the 
explanation of this note? We ehall look forward with 
pleasureable anticipation to the following books. 


Middlesex County Records, Vol. 1V. Edited by Joha 

B.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Chapman 

all.) 

Mr, JEAFFRESON’S task of editing the Middlesex County 
Records proceeds apace. The matter submitted to hie- 
torical students in this fourth volume is taken from those 
of the sessional archives resting at the Clerkenwell 
Record House that pertain to the period included 
between the nineteenth year of the reign of Charles II. 
and the abdication of his successor. Fortunate, indeed, 
is it that the task bas been executed before these inter- 
esting and important archives have perished. The 
extent to which these have been damaged is shown by 
Mr. Jeaffreson. Speaking of the Gaol Delivery Rolls, 
Mr. Jesffreson thus shows that of twenty-four files at 
least pertaining to the thirtieth, thirty - first, and 
thirty-second years of Charles II. only seventeen survive, 
none of which has not been attenuated by rot, breakage 
of threads, or other misadventure. ‘‘ Of the indict- 
ments,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “originally put away in 
the rolled files of these three successive years, perbaps as 
many as 40 per cent. have periehed irrecoverably,” A 
lamentable story of loss, through which we cannot accom- 
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y the writer, is, indeed, told, and the chief matter 
or thankfulness is that the task of preservation has been 
begun while anything was left to preserve. The most 
direct appeal of a work such as this is to the bistorian 
and the antiquary, and such are already wide awake to 
the importance of the work that has been done. There 
is scarcely a branch of archwological pursuit that 
will not to some extent benefit by these volumes. We 
are disposed, however, to commend no less warmly 
the work to the purveyor of fiction, and notably to 
the dramatist, whose invention is likely to be greatly 


instead of lamp, is made to rhyme with “camp,” and 
(p. 56) aarted” is put for darted. 


Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated and edited by Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. (Ber- 
lin). (Bell & Sons.) 

Few of the admirable works included in what have been 

known as “ Bohn’s Libraries” will be welcomed by the 

student so warmly as this. We have here, in a volume 

of near five hundred pages, the most interesting and im- 

| ao even if incongruous, collection of documents of 

d tal importance to the historian that has seen 


aided. Commonplace enough are many of the offi 
women found guilty of stealing to the value of ten- 
nce and sentenced to be whipped, or a true bill 
‘ound against a man for not going to church, chapel, 
or any usual place of common prayer during four months, 
More exciting matters, high treason and the like, how- 
ever, abound, Very many indictments to which the suf- 
ferers by Titus Oates had to plead are preserved, though 
eeveral of highest interest have perished. Spiriting people 
on shipboard for the sake of carrying them away to sell 
them as elaves in Virginia is an offence of pretty frequent 
occurrence, punishable ordinarily with fine and pillory. 
John Sadler and Letitia Wiggington were condemned to 
be hanged, John for slaying and murdering Elizabeth 
Houlton by flogging her “in et super dorsum, ventrem, 
femora, pectus, brachia, caput, with a whip commonly 
¢alled a * Catt with Nyne tales,’ so that she died of the 
said flogging on the following day,” and Letitia Wigging- 
ton for being present on the occasion and aiding and 
encouraging John Sadler to commit it. A complete 
analysis of these crimes is furnished by the editor, and 
constitutes stimulating and instructive, if at times hor- 
rifying reading. To the volume—which is enriched 
by well-executed portraits and facsimiles, and has a fine 
index—is added a notice, by Mr. B. Woodd-Smitb, F.S.A., 
of Sir Baptist Hicks, Knt., Bart., and first Viscount 
Campden. The volume has, indeed, singular value and 
interest, and its perusal is likely to bring many more 
subscribers to the Middlesex County Record Society. 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s task ie executed with commendable 
thoroughness, eecurity, and knowledge. 


Wonder Book for Girls and Boyz. By Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne, (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
Wira its coloured illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane and 
its general luxury of get-up this volume takes rank 
among the most attractive gift-books of the season. It 
contains a rendering of half-a-dozen classical myths 
which are supposedly narrated, under varying con- 
ditions, to a small tribe of American children. The 
myths in question comprise the story of Perseus, told as 
‘The Gorgon's Head’; that of King Midas, rechristened 
‘ The Golden Touch’; ‘ The Paradise of Children,’ other- 
wise ‘The Legend of Pandora’; ‘The Three Golden 
Apples’ as ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides’; ‘ The Mar- 
wilees Picture,’ i. ¢., Philemon and Baucis; and the story 
of the Chimera. Though adapted to the comprehension 
of children, the stories are well told, and the volume is 
pleasant to read as well as attractive. A further selec- 
tion from a not very easily exbaustible source is pro- 
mised 


The Book of One Hundred Riddles of the Fairy Bellaria. 
By Charlies G. Leland. (Fisher Unwin.) 
A QUAINTLY illustrated little volume with a series of 
those riddles which were the delight of our remote 
ancestors, and were supposedly given by a tyrant, the 
price of inability to answer being death, Fable teems 
with such things. See, for a familiar instance, the ballad 
of ‘King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.’ Mr. 
Leland rhymes pleasantly and cleverly his answers, 
There are some bad misprints, as when (p, 51) “ lamb,” 


the light, Such documents are, as Mr. Henderson says, 
the very framework of history. Here we have, apart 
from other works of equal importance, the laws of 
William the Conqueror, the Bull of Pope Adrian IV, em- 
powering Henry II. to conquer Ireland, the dialogue 
concerning the Exchequer (which is one of the most 
learned treatises of the Middle Ages), Magna Carta, the 
Salic Law, the formulas for holding ordeals, the summons 
of Pope Eugene III. to a crusade, the forged donation of 
Constantine. We cannot readily point to a volume so 
— to interest, delight, and advantage the stu- 
t. 


To the “ Elizabethan Library *’ of Mr. Elliot Stock the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart has added Choice Passages from the 
Writings and Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. We have 
here much riches in little room. 


Messrs. Exits & Eivey promise, in a limited issue, an 
edition of the poetical works, hitherto unprinted, of 
William Basse, 1602-1653. A friend of Massinger, 
Browne, Wither, Izaak Walton, and other celebrities, 
he claims recognition on his own account, and is en- 
titled to rank among the luminaries of the Jacobean age, 


Tue rules and programme of the Bibliographical 
Society have been published, and the presidential 
address was delivered on Monday by Mr, W. A. Copinger. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

PP orrespondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. B. Witson (“ Ancient Warwickshire Custom "’),— 
See, under heading ‘ Wroth Silver,’ 1* S. ix. 448 ; 8. 
ii, 386 ; 7S. xii. 442, 493; 8" S. i. 197, 238. 

N, G, G. (‘The Mistletoe Bough’).—The author is 
Haynes Bayly. Full particulars are supplied in‘ N. & Q.,’ 
4t 8, viii. 8, 116, 177, 195, 313, 554; ix, 46, 128, 142, 477. 

M. Damant (“ The Travellers’ Way”’).—Please send 
promised information. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

R. GERALD MARSHALL’S NEW SYSTEM 
of CHEAP ABSTRACTS from ancient WILLS and RECOKDS 


has greatly helped many amateurs to construct most interesting pedi- 
grees. ‘Advice free.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 
furnished; large or smal! quantities; Libraries Bound or Kepaired; 
Binding for the Trade —SHELLEY, 51, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1561. 


& 
H. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S, 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad, 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-bind Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 


IBRARY of a COLLECTOR. Five Hundred 

4d Ttems of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS (English and Fvreign), 
CATALOGUE free, on Sale by ALFRED COOPER, 8, Hyde-street, 
London, W.C 


Cc O., 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Chancery-lane. 
TERRES PER CENT INTERES allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
on and. 
TWO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


montbly balance, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES. and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum on each completed £1. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(FUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


In imperial 8vo. Vol. I, (A—H), pp. 855, 


i" ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 


FREDERICK BOASB. Containing nearly 8,000 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 1850. 
esting matter. 30s. net, free. 


“ Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be.”’ 


Times, April 14th. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


With an Index of the most inter- 


Now ready, price 10s.; post free, 10s. 6d. In cloth, lls. 6d. ; 
post free, 12s. 


Volume I.—a.p. 1198 to 1485—of 


A CALENDAR to the FEET of FINES for 

LONDON and MIDDLESEX, preserved at the Public Record 
Office. The Fine formed part of the conveyance and settlement of land 
and thus contain matter of obvious topograp | and logical 
importance. The Index to Vol. I. contains over 8 000 entries. 

To be obtained from the P 5 
HARDY & PAGE, Record Agents, 21, Old-bulldings, 
Lincoln's Inn, London. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 

GHORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. Price One Penny. 

ror by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
BRzr LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, By W. T. 
LYNN, BA. F_RA.S. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Price 4d. ; free by post, 4jd. 
TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


OT ES and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERGEANTS’ INN. 

THE ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings 


HISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LBT, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENUE, 
with spacious and lofty Keception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houres, &c., and a!l 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
144 acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360!. per annum. No 
mium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
rst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID J. CHATTELL, of 29 (corner of), 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields and Chisiehburst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 


BEAND & Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


VoORK and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Chancery-lane, E.C. 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Xquare Iémo. cloth, 2s. 
NTRIB 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.’’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—In general debi 


lit 
mental depression, and nervous irritability. there y; 
which operates so like a charm as these famous Pine — oe 
blood. soothe and strengthen the nerves and system, give tone to the 
stomach, elevate the spirits, and. in fact, make the pati “1 


or any other noxious substance, and cannot do harm Ce aereury 


nd all persons of sedentary habite will find these Pilis biewing 
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Atheneum :—** These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The d 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co 1 ney 
Joho,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is : 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly told me 
__. | story. Coming to more modern times, ‘fhe Deeds of Wellington.’ . 
q 
total and most delightful revolution in his whole systen The “g 
| commended most unreservedly as the very best family 
existence. Though so powerfully efficacious, they are singularly mild 238 
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